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TLANTIC CITY saw two big annual conven- 
A tions held simultaneously on May 28, 29 and 

30 when the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association met for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the problems now confronting them due to 
the war, and to take up topics relating to the good 
and welfare of the trade. 

Despite somewhat unfavorable weather, the at- 
tendance was good, and the spirits of all present 
were stimulated to the highest degree by the num- 
ber of rousing and informative addresses made by 
distinguished speakers from both trade and gov- 
ernmental circles. 

The first annual convention of the Manufacturers’ 
Organization for War Service was held Monday 
morning, the 27th. The session was called to order 
by President Charles W. Asbury. F. R. Plumb, 
chairman of the executive committee of the War 
Service Committee, told of plans and purposes of 
the organization. Secretary-Treasurer F. D. 
Mitchell reported that the call for funds was 
promptly met, over $30,000 having been received in 
eighty days. 

A detailed and most interesting address on Amer- 
ican arms and ammunition was then delivered by 





Left to right—F. Ss. Kretsinger, J. D. Moore, Jr.; Mrs. 
and Mr. J. D. Moore 


Hon. John Q. Tillson of Connecticut, member of the 
House Military Committee. He declared that after 
many delays and halts, satisfactory progress was 
being made with rifles, cartridges and machine 
guns. 

He was followed by Capt. W. J. Oliver of the U. 
S. Ordnance Department, who said he had come 
from Washington to address the hardware trade as 
a whole. He went.on to say: 


“So when I heard of this meeting of manufacturers 
here, I gathered together on half an hour’s notice all 
the different orders I had and all the different prob- 
lems that present themselves to us. 

“The items I am speaking about, of course, do not 
refer to special articles, that is, special tools for 
special work in connection with ordnance material of 
any kind. I am going to talk about standard items in 
hardware, but, because of the quantities involved, and 
because of the short space of time alloted to us in 
securing the material, I need your co-operation, and I 
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Patriotic Feeling Dominates Conventions at Atlantic City—Experts 
are Heard‘on Subjects Pertaining to War, Industry, 
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am going to read here a few items. I do not want to 
take up your time by giving quantities, except to say 
that all of the material I am itemizing here is for 
delivery not later than July 1 in most instances, some 
of the deliveries to begin several days ago and to con- 
tinue up to August 15. I notice one order here that 
is to start delivery May 13. I think we will have some 
difficulty getting it out. 

“IT have brought some samples here.. The saddler 
tool proposition is one that is particularly aggravating, 
and for that reason I have brought down a few samples 
of saddler’s tools which we are buying in large quanti- 
ties, with the hope that some of you manufacturers 
would have facilities to enable you to turn them out, or 








Left to right—Tom Coles, T. James Fernley, D. A. 
Merriman, W. S. Wright and Bob Peck 


turn out a substantial commercial substitute that would 
do the work. By commercial substitute I mean I do not 
care if the sample I have has a beautiful rosewood 
handle with engraving on it, if you can get me a hard 
wood handle, I will take that. 

“Show us what you can do. You are the manufac- 
turer; you have these problems presented to you all the 
time, and you are in a good position to assist us by 
way of proper suggestion. 

“One of the items we have difficulty in getting is a 
pricking carriage for making certain stitches in harness 
work, with which some of’ you folks may be familiar. 
It is a hollow handle affair with an adjusting screw 
here which will permit of carrying one stitching wheel 
which will make six stitches or seven stitches to the 
inch, and then carrying in this reservoir here more 
wheels for seven or eight or nine stitches to the inch, 
as the case may be, so that with one tool handle in the 
field the saddler, for whatever purpose he would use it, 
will be able to change these wheels from time to time. 
We want this particular carriage and we want extra 
cutting wheels for it, and we have bought all we have 
been able to buy up to July 1 from a certain source 
of supply and we would like to develop new capacity. 

“In this connection this point suggests itself to my 
mind: some of these things I presented to manufac- 
turers, but they have said, ‘Give us an order and we 
will develop capacities for you,’ and we are not always 
in a position to do that. There is one item here I have 
in mind in particular on which it was said, ‘If you will 
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give us a concrete order, that will permit us to go 
ahead and make the different tools and dies for this 
work, and we will give you a production in sixty, 
seventy or one hundred days,’ but unfortunately that is 
not the way the program has come through. We can- 
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Left to right—A. B. Peavey, Geo. F. Wright, P. H. 
Kelly and C. E. Woods 


not definitely say. All we can say is that it is a tool 
of which we will require so many now in a rush and 
the chances are we will require a great many more. 

“So anything you can do on these different things 
will be greatly appreciated. If any of the manufac- 
turers here wish to talk to me on that afterward, I 
will be glad to see them. 

“Another item is a so-called creaser, which is a 
piece of lignum vite with these different grooves cut 
in both ends here for different creasing of leather items 
and saddles, leather goods of different kinds. 

“Another item is this tool which I might describe as 
a glorified tackpuller. The manufacturer who makes 
that class of material should be in a position to furnish 
this tool to us. It is a sharp little tool to get around 





Despite the seriousness of the times there was no gloom 
visible on the faces of these visitors—Mrs. J. P. Tufts, 
Miss Alice Merriman and Miss Vivian Anderson 


close to the saddlery work to draw tacks and rivets and 
so forth. Of course, you understand all of these items 
we require in numbers running into many thousands. 

“Another item we require is this so-called edging 
tool. It is a narrow strip of steel with a wide notch 
or V cut in the end, bent back and sharpened on both 
sides, for the purpose of edging along the leather, 
taking off the square edge. That is a tool I think some 
of you folks will have to help me out on before I go. 

“IT will read a list of some of the tools of which 
we are in urgent need, and in the securing of which 
I trust that you will be able to assist me: We want 
3457 9-in. regular drawing knives; 3457 9-in. folding 
handle drawing knives 5200 each %-in., l-in. and 1%- 
in. socket framing chisels; 1728 each %-in. and 1-in. 
socket firmer chisels. 

“The suggestion is made here to number the items 
for the purpose of identification, and I might say that 
I did number them and the list has the item numbers, 
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and rather than hold you here for detailed information, 
I thought I would give you a general survey of the 
situation, and, later on, at your leisure, you can see 
me, if you will, this afternoon, or, if you have any 
later information, transmit it through Washington and 
I can get it through Mr. Sargent. 

“You might say that some of these items I have 
read to you do not present any difficulty, but the big 
saving in time was that if I was to start to-day to 
consult you manufacturers, I would have to use the 
mail, telegraph or telephone, and it would take prob- 
ably a week before we had any replies that would 
enable me to start ahead, and the time was so short 
I thought I could do a whole lot by coming down here. 





W. C. Farr, Miss Frances Bailey, Phil Lassell and 
Charm King 


If you can help me on this, it will make my trip to 
Atlantic City worth whole. Otherwise, my conscience 
will hurt me, because I have had a good time down 
here for my twenty-four hours. 

“Mr. Plumb said something in speaking to you about 
competitors getting together. I have had some very 
funny experiences down in Washington, which seem to 
prove to my mind that the word ‘competitor’ at this 
time among you folks is a misnomer, is not correct, 
because among manufacturers to-day there is practi- 
cally no such thing as competitor as we used to under- 
stand it in the old days when there was really com- 
petition, and I have gone so far as to say to a certain 
manufacturer, ‘I have so many thousands of this article 
to place,’ and he would give me a price on it. ‘Can 
you turn it all out by July 1?’ ‘Yes, I can.’ I would 
say, ‘I think this item is a big item, I think the trade 
as a whole ought to have a crack at it; I do not think 
one manufacturer, because his item happened to be 
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specified, on blue print years ago, should get it all,’ 
and that manufacturer has said, ‘I think you are right.’ 
I have gone to a manufacturer and said, ‘Who do you 
suggest in your line as making a good tool of this 
nature?’ and they have told me the competitors who 
were able to compete with them, and if that is not as 
good an example as you can get of harmony among 
competitors, I do not know where you would get it. 
I am drawing from facts and not from fancy.” (Ap- 
plause. ) 
























Fred D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer American Hard- 
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Tuesday Morning Session 


‘THE morning session of Tuesday, May 28, was 
held jointly by the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers and the Southern Hardware Jobbers. 

President W. C. Thomas, of the Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, called the meeting to order at10 a.m. He 
introduced the Rev. Herbert J. Belting of Atlantic 
City, who delivered an invocation. 

Those present joined in singing 
“America.” 

President Thomas then delivered an address, in 
which he called on American business to hold on 
and see the war through by giving unstinted service 
to all departments of the Government. Among other 
things he said: 

“The hardware trade has before it the greatest op- 
portunity in its  history—not so much during 
the war as after the war. The end of hostilities will 
at once bring on a world-wide demand for hardware of 
all kinds. In France alone it will require an expendi- 
ture of $600,000,000 to replace the industrial property 
that has been destroyed or rendered useless by the war. 
There will be an unprecedented demand for machinery, 
tools, agricultural implements, etc., all of which the 
United States will be called upon to supply. The peace 
demands upon our business, and upon practically all 
lines of business, will be much greater after the war 
than they are during the war. We will then be called 
upon to furnish the goods for the restoration of all the 
war-torn countries to their former busy and self- 
supporting condition, for the rebuilding of wrecked 
factories, burned mills, shell-ruined farms and homes.” 


the song 


President Asbury Speaks 
HE president then introduced C. W. Asbury, 
president of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who spoke in part as follows: 


“Some jobbers have expressed the fear that the result 
of this effort on the part of the manufacturers of 
hardware would probably be to influence the purchases 
of the Government from the manufacturers and not 
from the distributors. Such a thought is far, very far, 
from the purpose of the organization. It is of course 
recognized that the jobbers are in a splendid position 
to attend to some of the Government’s most urgent 
needs and to give to the Government better service than 
it is possible for the manufacturer to give. The plain 
situation is simply this: the Government must have 
service in this trying time. Wherever that service_can 
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be obtained to the best advantage of the great project 
that is where the service should be rendered; it matters 
not who can render it. That is the policy of the hard- 
ware manufacturers’ organization for war service. 

“I understand the estimate is that the present pro- 
duction of pig iron, which appears to be the crux of 
the situation, because the production of steel depends 
upon the production of pig iron, is at the rate of 
32,000,000 tons to 34,000,000 tons per year. As against 
that the estimates of the requirements of the Govern- 
ment and the requirements of our Allies is 40,000,000 
tons a year—from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 tons, there- 
fore, short of the requirements. This means sacrifice.” 


President Thomas announced that letters had 
been received from Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, stating that he would be unable 
to address the association owing to his official 
duties. 

The president stated that President C. A. Knapp 
of the National Hardware Association was reported 
too ill to attend the convention. 

R. N. Shapleigh of St. Louis. expressed the greet- 
ings of the National Association to the Southern 
Association. 

Gentleman from Texas 


R. HEITMANN, president of the Texas Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, was called for, and, 
not being present, Mr. D. D. Peden of Houston 
spoke on behalf of the Texas Association. Said he: 


“I can only say for the Lone Star State that there 
are more acres of ground being planted down there this 
year than ever before. The people are trying to raise 
more food stuff and more feed stuff, and doing their 
part toward winning this war. They are conserving 
food in “every way they possibly can. They have not 
used any wheat flour of any kind since April 15. What 


John A. Sand, S. C. Dinkins, Phil S. Lasell and 
W. R. Hill 


they had on hand at that time they turned over to the 
Government. They do not expect to use any more 
wheat until the incoming harvest has been marketed. 
That should not be a great while in Texas, because 
they are beginning to harvest some wheat down there 
now. Our prospects are good. In the western part of 
the state where they suffered from drought for two or 
three years, they have been blessed during the last few 
months with heavy rains, and the cattle that had been 
sent into Oklahoma and Louisiana to graze are being 
returned now to the western part of our state, where 
there is a good crop of grass; they have plenty of 
water now, so that we feel that the good Lord has 
blessed us down there in a way so we can produce, as 
I say, not only foodstuffs but cattle; so that the general 
outlook in the western section of our state is very 
good.” 


The next speaker was Mr. W. P. Simpson, presi- 
dent of the Southern Machinery & Supply Dealers’ 
Association, who said: 


“T want to take this occasion to touch on two or three 
lines of endeavor that I believe will be of utmost 
interest to the associations. I refer first to the co- 
operation and to the harmony that it is necessary 
should exist between the manufacturers and the South- 
ern jobbers, both in hardware and the mill supply line 
The jobbers of the South, due to their isolated posi 
tion, the fact that they are so far separated from the 
manufacturers, being entirely different from the job 
bers of the North, who are in close and easy contact 
with the manufacturers, that on account of our distance, 
the difficulties of transportation, both freight and ex- 
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press, we must work in closer harmony in order to 
maintain stocks. That is not a sectional question; it is 
simply a question of geographical position. In view of 
that, the Southern jobbers in all lines of hardware 
and mill supplies must use their utmost effort and en- 
deavor to secure raw materials for the manufacture 
from which they can make the goods that we sell; and 
in turn the manufacturers should appreciate the iso- 
lated position and use their influence with Government 
officials in pointing out to them the situation of the 
Southern jobber and the absolute necessity of their 
having stocks concentrated at distributing centers in 
order to give to our industries the assistance necessary 
that are engaged in war work.” ; 


Trade Acceptances 


“There is one other question that I want to call 
the attention of the association to in a few words, 
and that is the trade acceptance. We will a little later 
go into the proposition of trade acceptances; but I 
simply wanted to impress on you that trade accept- 
ances—that the question is before the business men 
to-day. It means releasing about four billions of dol- 
lars of dormant money and making it immediately 
available and quickly discountable assets, and it is 
generally supposed that they would be discountable at 
a lower rate of interest.” 


President Thomas then invited W. S. Wright of 
Omaha, ex-president of the National Hardware As- 
sociation, to address the convention. 


Manufacturers’ Executive Session 


The manufacturers held an executive session on 
Tuesday afternoon, at which President C. W. As- 
bury delivered his annual address. He detailed the 

















Albert Peck, J. M. Wood, H. T. Anness and Arthur Dev- 
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work done in the last six months in an informal 
report. 

The president read the report of the executive 
committee in the absence of Mr. John C. Schmidt, 
chairman, who had resigned to take up important 
work for the Government at Washington. 

Secretary-Treasurer F. D. Mitchell delivered his 
annual report. 

Mr. Fayette R. Plumb made a report in regard to 
the war service committee, with which he was con- 
nected. 

At the third session, Wednesday morning, May 
29, the convention was called to order by President 
Asbury of the Manufacturers’ Association. The 
meeting was a joint executive session with the mem- 
bers of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

On Foreign Trade 
RESIDENT ASBURY introduced Mr. Robert 
Garland, ex-president of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Garland was on the program for an 
address under the title of “Discussion of Present 
Conditions,” but Mr. Garland stated that he had 
decided to speak to the convention on the subject of 
“Our Opportunities After This War in Foreign 
Trade.” 
Mr. Garland urged no slackening in prosecution 








F. S. Kretsinger and John Donnan, secretary Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association 


of the war, but declared the future should not be 
neglected, particularly as to the necessity for for- 
eign trade. He emphasized the need for the exten- 
sion of American banking connections and of marine 
insurance facilities; for reciprocal legislation and 
a fair tariff. 

President Asbury next introduced Mr. Pierrepont 
B. Noyes, Director of Conservation of the United 
States Fuel Administration, who addressed the 
meeting on the subject of “Fuel As Related to Non- 
War Industry.” 

Mr. Noyes dwelt at considerable length on the 
prospective coal shortage for industrial uses. He 
said it was not as difficult a matter to mine the coal 
as it was to secure transportation for it after it 
was mined; that the requirement for cars for trans- 
portation purposes was tremendous in all lines; also 
that to divert cars from use for carrying indus- 
trial products into the coal-carrying trade would 
seriously cripple industrial operations. He, how- 
ever, stated that to supply all the coal necessary 
for industrial as well as domestic use would require 
more tonnage than was in sight, and that there was 
sure to be a shortage of coal for industrial purposes 
the coming winter. He stated that he did not think 
there was much danger of there being a scarcity of 
coal for domestic use, that that was a small item 
compared with the demand for coal for industrial 
purposes. 

Mr. Noyes also stated that the Government was 
endeavoring to educate, through trained experts, 
the business public as well as householders in the 
proper use of coal so as to conserve the supply that 
would be available. He said that owing to the war 
conditions the consumption of coal had been aug- 
mented; at the same time, there had been an in- 
creasing shortage of labor to mine and handle the 
coal. 

The following speaker was Col. H. B. Bobe, presi- 
dent of the United States Drawn Steel Company of 
Pittsburgh. He gave a brief outline of the his- 
tory of German civilization, leading up to the present 
war. He compared Germany with the Roman Em- 
pire, when that Empire was in its civilization previ- 
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ous to its downfall. He said that all civilizations 
based on military rule and not thoroughly demo- 
cratic were sure to fail and be superseded by a 
government based on moral principles; that it might 
take years to bring this about, but it was sure to 
come. 

President Asbury next introduced Mr. G. A. 
O’Reilly of the Irving National Bank of New York. 
He spoke at length in favor of jobbers and business 
men adopting the principle of trade acceptances. 
He stated an educational propaganda had been 
started by the committee in charge located in the 
Woolworth Building in New York, where literature 
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was being distributed on this subject, which was 
available to any of the delegates. 
The joint session then adjourned. 


Resolution by Manufacturers 


T the manufacturers’ afternoon session of Wed- 
nesday the following resolutions were adopted: 


“Whereas, The people of the United States are en- 
thusiastically active and intensely loyal in supporting 
our Government in its prosecution of the war which is 
being waged for the advancement of civilization and 
the freedom of mankind through the world; and 

“Whereas, The spirit of self-sacrifice and subor- 
dination is manifest over our entire country and thou- 
sands of citizens from every line of industry are 
generously giving all their efforts to the use of our 
Government in every way they may assist, directly or 
indirectly, toward helping to win the war; and 

“Whereas, We recognize it is the prime duty of all 
citizens who remain at home to devote their lives to- 
ward winning the war, and to unqualifiedly support in 
every possible manner ‘our boys’ who are ready to give 
their lives for the honor and welfare of our country, 
and that regardless of all other considerations, com- 
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mercial demands for merchandise or produce of any 
description should be subordinated to the requirements 
of the Government for war purposes; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in convention assembled, renews its 
pledge to devote all its energies, its knowledge and 
talents to the use of our Government in every way 
as may be called for, and that regardless of all other 
considerations we willingly submit to the fulfillment of 
all requirements of the Government for materials and 
products in preference to the demands of our regular 
trade; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we heartily indorse the action of the 
officers of this association for the valuable and timely 
undertaking in inaugurating and perfecting the Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Organization for war service, 
thus having brought to the support of our Government 
an unusual and effective agency through which various 
departments of the Government have obtained and are 
procuring expeditiously supplies urgently needed: and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we highly commend the individual 
members of this association who are voluntarily sacri- 
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ficing their personal interests and are devoting their 
whole time and attention to the service of our Govern- 
ment in giving freely the benefit of their expert knowl- 
edge and experience in various lines of industry. Their 
examples of patriotism are an inspiration to all our 
members and to business men generally, which cannot 
be too widely recognized or too strongly indorsed. 
(Signed) 

“G. H. JANTZ, 

“F. H. STEVENS, 

“KF. S. KRETSINGER, 

“W. D. BIGGERs, 

“D. A. MERRIMAN, 

“Committee on Resolutions.” 


Mr. Alvin Smith, secretary of the Southern Ma- 
chinery & Supply Dealers’ Association, then ad- 
dressed the convention, and among other things 
urged the manufacturers to get better acquainted 
with the jobbers. 

Difficulty in Screens 
N Wednesday afternoon, May 29, the Jobbers 
Association met in executive session at 2:30 
o’clock. Mr. W. D. Biggers, secretary and general 
manager of the Continental Company of Detroit. 
Mich., spoke on the subject of “Screen Doors and 
the Window Screen Situation.” He recited the usual 
difficulty in securing raw material, shortage of labor 
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and other problems difficult to overcome in sup- 
plying the product of his company, owing to war 
conditions. 

Mr. Frank Baackes, vice-president and general 
sales agent of the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany of Chicago, spoke briefly on the nail and wire 
situation and dwelt on the difficulty of securing 
enough raw material and manufacturing it to sup- 
ply the demand. 
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Mr. Frank G. Drew, vice-president of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, addressed the 
meeting on “The Loaded Paper Shot Gun Shells and 
Metallic Ammunition Situation.” He said he hoped 
his company would be able to supply the jobbers’ 
demand after the Government’s wants were taken 
care of. 

Mr. W. C. Kelly, president of the Kelly Axe Man- 
ufacturing Company, addressed the session on the 
axe situation. He said that the Government was 
making large calls on the manufacturers for their 
product. He said the Government demand was so 
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great as to almost completely use up the capacity 
of axe manufacturers to supply. 

Mr. W. M. Tausig, general sales director Ameri- 
can Chain Co., spoke on the chain situation. He 
said the Government demand had been very great 
for chain of all kinds, and it was difficult to meet 
all demands. 

Before the meeting adjourned the following reso- 
lution, introduced by Mr. Charles H. Ireland in ref- 
erence to trade acceptances, was adopted: 


“That it is the sense of the members of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association that the time has come 
in the history of the hardware trade when it is to the 
best interests of this line of business that as an or- 
ganization we recommend the adoption of the trade 
acceptance as a plan of conducting our financial in- 
terests.” 


Jobbers’ Closing Session 


A* the closing session Thursday morning, May 
30, the jobbers’ association met in executive 
session. 

Mr. J. H. Tregoe, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men of New York City, addressed 
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the meeting at some length on the question of trade 
acceptances. 

The report of the executive committee was 
adopted, also the report of the auditing committee, 
showing the accounts of the association to be in 


good order. 
The committee on resolutions recommended for 


adoption the following: 

“We, your committee to whom you referred letter 
from the American Fair Trade League, addressed to 
our secretary, John Donnan, have carefully read the 
contents thereof and unanimously offered the following 
resolutions: 

“Resolved, That we reaffirm resolutions passed at our 
last annual meeting held in Houston, April 18, 19, 20, 
1917, indorsing the Stevens bill. 

“Resolved, That the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
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Association earnestly request the United States Sena- 
tors from our different states, and the Congressmen 
from our respective districts, to use their best efforts 
to favor the bill known as the Stevens bill, to influence 
its enactment by Congress. 

‘Resolved, further, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of this convention and a copy for- 
warded to the American Fair Trade League and to any 
other publishing company that cur secretary may see 
proper.” 


Another resolution said that “we do most heartily 
as an Association endorse all the acts and measures 
of President Wilson and Congress in the efficient 
manner in which they have conducted the business 
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of the country and carried on this war; that it is 
the opinion of this Association that Woodrow Wil- 
son is the God-given man of the hour; that when 
the cries of the oppressed people of earth were heard 
on high, God in response to their appeal gave to the 
world, to freedom, and to liberty, and to democracy 
Woodrow Wilson, the greatest man of the hour.” 
The following was introduced by Mr. C. H. Ire- 
land: 
“Whereas, The Congress of the United States has re- 
cently enacted a law calling for the use of the man 
power of all men now engaged in non-essential employ- 
ment, such men as are employed in hotel and theater 
club reoms, saloons, pool rooms, gaming rooms, race 
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tracks, etc., etc., in order that they may be made to 
contribute to the defense of the nation; 

“Now, we, the members of the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association in convention assembled, do here 








- 
C. J. Benham and daughter 


desire to place our commendation upon the act of our 
Congress as a wise and patriotic move; 

“Resolved, Second, That the Federal Congress be 
requested to amend the law in such manner as to forbid 
the use of men waiters in hotel cafes or restaurants, 
and that when women be employed to take the place 
of such removals, then proper provision be arranged 
for the comfort and convenience of all such women so 
employed; 

“Resolved, Third, That such laws be enacted that 
will require all men wherever found shall be made to 
perform such useful daily occupation whereby they shall 
become producers, and that if such employment can- 
not be found in the locality in which such person or 
persons be found, then the draft laws as now enacted 











Albert Pick, Jim Wood, H. T. Anness and Arthur 
Devlin consent to pose for a “close-up” 


for the drafting of men into the army shall apply in 
order that all able-bodied men may become producers 
and not consumers.” 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The Memorial Committee reported resolutions of 
regret on the death of the following members during 
the year: 

Fred Fox, president of Fox Brothers Hardware 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., March 18, 1917. Charles E. 
Nash, president, Nash Hardware Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex., Sept. 13, 1917. James B. Brown, secretary of 
F. P. May Hardware Co., Washington, D. C., June 
14,1917. Joseph N. Jacobi of the N. Jacobi Hard- 
ware Co., Wilmington, N. C., Feb. 1, 1918. E. S. 
Crane, president, Crane-Hamel Hardware Co., Yazoo 
City, Miss., Feb. 15, 1918. C. H. Magill, president, 


Walker Stuart, Charley Griffiths and Henry Sargent 
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W. P. Simpson, Charley King and Alvin M. Simith 


Magill Hardware Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 12, 
1918. A.C. Mead, Nov. 19, 1917, a member of the 
Old Guard. 

It was requested that the secretary notify the 
families of the deceased members of the action of 
the association. 


Officers Elected 


i following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: W. C. Thomas, president; George 
E. King, first vice-president; W. M. Pitkin, second 
vice-president. 

‘xecutive .Committee—Bruce Keener, E. A. 
Peden, W. S. Pinder, F. R. Simpson. 

The place of the next annual meeting is to be 
decided by conference between committees of the 


Irving Kemp, Fayette R. Plumb and Sanford S. 
Vaughan 


Jobbers’ Association and the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The Old Guard was there in force, and elected the 

following officers for the ensuing year: A. W. 
Bond, president; H. B. Chenoweth, first vice-presi- 
dent; Frank Gould, second vice-president; Waldo 
Pitkin, third vice-president. 
, Executive Committee—George W. Harper, chair- 
man; Joseph Grubb, J. H. Keating, A. R. Sisson 
Fred Huggins, Guy Mitchell, George H. Harper, 
secretary and treasurer. - 









ONSIDERABLE interest was shown by sixty or 
more delegates representing leading jobbing houses 
in metals, sheets and other formed products in the ses- 
sions at the seventh annual meeting of the Metal Branch 
of the National Hardware Association held in the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, May 24 and 25. The 
attendance was larger than expected, in view of the 
present difficulties in traveling and the shortage in 
labor of all kinds, especially in office forces. The first 
session opened Friday with W. H. Donlevy of Carter- 
Donlevy & Co., Philadelphia, in the chair, Mr. Donlevy 
having served the Metal Branch as president for four 
years. Thomas A. Fernley of Philadelphia was acting 
secretary in place of the regular secretary, George A. 
Fernley, who is now in Government service. 

The first business of the session was the annual ad- 
dress of Chairman Donlevy, in which he declared the 
first thought of the iron and steel interests was loyalty 
to the Government’s war purposes. 

An address was made by Robert Garland, ex-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh, on the 
subject of “Foreign Trade After the War.” Mr. Gar- 
land spoke at some length upon the means this country 
will have to take to establish itself firmly as a leading 
factor in foreign trade. 

Mr. Garland was followed by John A. Penton of 
Cleveland, who spoke on “Present Tendencies in Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Industry.” He said in part: 

“With the Government preparing to hurry an army 
of 5,000,000 men to France, calling for enormous ton- 
nages of steel for ships, ordnance, railroad cars and 
related essentials, there will be little steel available for 
commercial purposes for the next two years. 

“It is a question now as to how we are going to 
make two tons of pig iron ‘grow’ where one ton ‘grew’ 
heretofore. The answer, I think, is to make one ton do 
what two tons have done before.” 

The speaker urged the hardware men to do their 
utmost to eliminate non-essentials altogether and, in 
order to concentrate on a plan of conservation of steel, 
to organize a committee to co-operate with a sub-com- 
mittee of the American Iron and Steel Institute re- 
cently selected by the War Industries Board to study 
this problem thoroughly. 

Touching on the steel situation in the countries of the 
central powers, Mr. Penton declared that, through cap- 
tured territory, together with their own supplies, Ger- 
many and Austria control an annual output of approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 tons of steel as compared with an 
output of practically 45,000,000 tons in the United 
States, England and France. 

“This is a war of steel, by steel, and for steel. And 
the side having the greatest resources is going to win.” 


Railroad Traffic 


L. C. Bihler, for many years traffic manager of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, addressed the conven- 
tion on present traffic conditions among the railroads. 
Mr. Bihler pointed out that for three or four years the 
railroads had been buying very few supplies in the 
way of cars, engines and track materials, and for this 
reason, when the United States entered the great war, 
the railreads found themselves utterly unable to handle 
the enormous increase in traffic that resulted. He said 
he believed that the railroads are gradually working out 
of their former condition of chaos, and that with the 
large orders being placed by the Government for loco- 
motives, cars, and other equipment, the railroads would 
soon be fully able to handle the great traffic existing 
and would give the business men of the country much 
better service. 

The report of the Metal Committee was then pre- 
sented. It emphasized the service which the wholesale 
distributor has been able to render in the present 
situation. 

At the Friday afternoon session, C. L. Pollock, audi- 
tor of the Anollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., manufacturers 
of galvanized sheets, spoke briefly. He said that owing 
to the enormous demands of the Government for open- 
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Other galaxies of youth and beauty at Atlantic City. 

Above, left to right, are Jack Skipp, Jim Wood, Ray 

Southwell, Jim Powell and Charles Graham. In middle 

—Russell Ross and W. T. Earl. Below—C. J. Benham 
and James H. Kennedy 


hearth steel the manufacture of galvanized sheets had 
been largely restricted, and that some mills, owing to 
shortage in sheet bars, had not been able to operate for 
some months more than 35 to 50 per cent of capacity. 
The new demand for galvanized sheets for some pur- 
poses, such as eaves trough, conductor pipe and other 
similar products, had fallen off very much owing to the 
dullness in the building trade all over the country. 

There was an informal discussion as to whether the 
Government war tax should be included by the jobbers 
in the selling expense account, or whether it should be 
carried simply as an extra expense. The opinion of 
the convention was about equally divided on this 
question. 

E. T. Sproul, general manager of sales of the Trum- 
bull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, made an address on “The 
Present Situation in Manufacturing and Sale of Sheets 
and Tin Plate.” He called particular attention to the 
fact that very little tin plate is going to be available for 
uses other than food preservation. 

There was some discussion as to the experience of the 
jobbers with trade acceptances, and while only a few 
of the jobbers had adopted trade acceptances as a part 
of their business policy, they stated that in the main 
they found them satisfactory, and recommended that the 
use of trade acceptances should become more general. 
This was followed by an informal discussion as to how 
the jobbers can best co-operate with the Government 
in taking care of Government requirements. It was 
the consensus of opinion of all the jobbers that they 
should give every aid possible to the Government, the 
question of personal expense or sacrifice to be elimi- 
nated, and that the jobbers as well as everyone else 
should do this with the object of winning the war at the 
least possible sacrifice of life, and also in the shortest 
time possible. Some patriotic short speeches were 
made by the members on this question. The association 
then adjourned until Saturday morning. 


Entertainment 


On Friday evening, May 24, a buffet smoker and 
supper was given at which some very interesting pa- 
triotic addresses were made-and vaudeville entertain- 
ment furnished. The chairman of the entertainment 
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committee is Louis Follett, president of the Standard 
Tin Plate Co., Cannonsburg, Pa., who acted as toast- 
master. A very stirring patriotic address was made 
by W. S. Van Dyke, vice-president of the Real Estate 
Trust Co., of Pittsburgh. Mr. Van Dyke’s address 
pertained largely to the Second Red Cross Fund, for 
which he has been an ardent worker since the war 
started. George P. Earley of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. also made a patriotic ad- 
dress, interspersed with some humor, 
and the last speaker was E. R. Craw- 
ford, president of the McKeesport Tin 
Plate Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

The Saturday morning session opened 
about 11 o’clock, and wes very short and 
only fairly well attended, many members 
having gone home the night before or 
else were visiting manufacturers in the 
Pittsburgh district from whom they buy 
goods, and usually trying to get promises 
of shipments of goods on old orders and 
not yet delivered. At this session Clif- 
ford E. Pierce, of the Vetz-Pierce Com- 
pany, Cleveland, was scheduled to read a 
paper on “The Effect of War on the Cost 
of Distribution.” His paper was read by 
Acting Secretary Fernley. Mr. Pierce 
stated that the war had had the effect 
of greatly increasing the costs of distri- 
bution of goods in every direction, and the 
that it was impossible to find enough 
competent labor. He said his concern 
was employing many more clerks than 
before the war started and at much higher wages, and 
yet the amount of work turned out was less. He said he 
believed the situation would grow worse as the war con- 
tinued, and that it would be necessary to employ women 
in some branches where heretofore only men had been 
used. 

O. T. Ross, of the Delphos Manufacturing Company, 
Delphos, Ohio, spoke briefly on conditions in the eaves 
trough and conductor pipe trades. Mr. Ross said that 
new business in these products was very slow, owing 
largely to the great falling off in new building all over 
the country. 


J. H. Keating was one of 
Old Guardsmen on 
hand at the Atlantic City 


sessions 
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There was then some informal discussion as to 
whether jobbers were maintaining recommended ware- 
house prices. This developed that in certain sections 
some jobbers were not maintaining Government recom- 
mended warehouse prices, but were charging premiums. 
They tried to explain this action by saying that in 
many cases they were unable to get deliveries of mate 
rial from the mills, and in an effort to fill their orders 

would buy goods from other jobbers who 
charged them regular jobbing prices. 


Addition Justified 


They felt that under these conditions 
they were justified in adding to the sell- 
ing price a fair margin of profit. The 
price of 28-gage black sheets delivered 
in the Philadelphia district is 5.45 cents, 
and the price charged by jobbers has 
been about 6.70 cents. However, it was 
found that sales of black sheets by job- 
bers to the retail trade had been made 
in some cases at higher prices. It was 
the sense of the convention that this 
practice should be stopped, as it was 
considered unpatriotic and unfair to the 
Government. 

There was some discussion as to the 
effect which the scarcity and high cost 
of terne plate is having on the roofing 
business. Several members stated that 
their roofing business was very dull, 
and they were not trying very hard to 
push it, owing to inability to get terne 
sheets. The Government is insisting on a maximum 
output of tin plate and the mills are rolling as little 
terne plate as they possibly can. There was also some 
discussion on the question of trying to limit future 
meetings of the Metal Branch to a session of one day, 
but after a full discussion of the subject it was decided 
this would not be advisable, and a resolution was 
unanimously adopted that future meetings shall be held 
on two days, two sessions to take place on the first 
day and one on the second day. No date or place were 
set for the next meeting. This will be fixed later by 
the executive committee. 


Tire Window Whose Chief Merit Is Simplicity 
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Anyone who has ever tried to compose an attractive window display of auto tires exclusively knows it 
is no easy job. Here is a window by the McNaull Tire Co., Toledo, Ohio, in which the task has been 


accomplished satisfactorily. 
tires in the store into the window. 


One conspicuous merit in this display is that it does not try to crowd all the 
There are only a few here but their arrangement is effective. 


Potted plants and ferns provide the right contrast for the tires and neat cards drive selling points home 












me, was the thing I decided to “kill” on 
my first trip out to sell goods. 

My company, one of the biggest and oldest fish- 
ing tackle concerns in the country, had sent me 
up through New England, preceding my trip in 
small towns by a few days in three large cities, 
such as Springfield, Boston and Portiand. It was 
hard going, as most of my calls were on jobbers. 
But the day came when I made my first small 
town, Bridgeport, Me., and I called on my first 
real dealer. 

My first call was on a hardware dealer. Gloomy 
over my lack of luck in the big towns, I decided to 
“get” this dealer. After introducing myself and 
spinning the handle of a new reel which I care- 
lessly pulled out of my pocket, the old down 
Eastener snapped at me, “Nothing I want, young 
man; I’ve bought.” Well, that seemed like the 
time to get out, but the thought flashed through 
my mind: “Don’t let that discourage you, old 
boy, because two-thirds of every one you call on 
will say the same. Get this fellow for something.” 

I made a quick move for my “report book” and 
opened it. On it we had almost twenty reasons 
printed why the salesman hadn’t sold. I put a big 
check after “Had Bought,” and started to talk to 
Mr. Hardware Man about fishing around his town. 
What I aimed to do was to appear interested in 
this part of Maine, in his customers, his busi- 
ness, get his hobby and get him talking. I soon 
found out he was a strong enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of “Corruption in the Big Cities,” and I, 
from New York, agreed with him and soon had 
him talking. 


NOTICED I had won his confidence and he was 

warming up to me and it was an easy matter to 
get him to tell me just where he had bought and 
what. 

There were several things I noted he had not 
bought, and I quickly jotted these down on my 
order book. “What are you doing?” he asked me. 
“Oh! just making a‘memorandum of some of the 
things you forgot to buy for next year.” It wasn’t 
long before I had a nice little list. 

I assured him it didn’t matter to me how little 
the order was because, I explained to him, you 
“Have Bought,” so he started in and gave me a 
small order for swivels, a few rod mountings, 
ringed hooks, furnished lines, etc. I figured it up 
and it all didn’t come to $20. I knew he had 
bought only about $60 from the other man, so I 
got him looking over my samples, and he ordered 
a lot of new baits, etc., that my company owned 
the patent on, and when I got thru my order was 
$73.50. My first order, and from the man who 


66 H re BOUGHT” as an excuse to get rid of 


“Had Bought.” 


KNOW “I’ve Bought” sounds like a death sen- 
tence to a new fellow on the road, but if he will 
_ just remember that there’s a great difference be- 
tween “Have Bought” and “Have Bought Every- 
thing,” his task won’t look so hopeless. 





Killing the Had-Bought Excuse 


By GEORGE L. BROWN 





Once I was traveling on a fast express toward 
Minneapolis with a fine bunch of “the boys.” We 
were a jolly set and it was Friday afternoon. 
When that train stopped at Perham, Minn., and I 
started to get off, there was an awful howl from 
that bunch. 

But I got off, because I was.told that the pro- 
prietor of the hardware store there was “the 
finest man in Minnesota.” I at least wanted to 
meet him and see what kind of a hardware store 
“the finest man in Minnesota” had. 

Soon I found out that all that my bunch of 
friends on the train had told me was true, too 
true. It was dark, nearly 5.30 p. m., and the hotel, 
an old boarding house, was cold and dark. I had 
stopped in two of the small stores, leaving the 
hardware until the last. 

I cleaned up a little first, then went across to 
the hardware store. It was a beauty. I have 
never seen in all my travels a better looking 
hardware store. It was immaculate. Everything 
shone. Parts of it looked like a jewelry store, it 
was arranged so well. 


STEPPED up to a bright young fellow and gave 

him my card. “Oh! fishing tackle,” he said. 
“We've already bought everything,” he said. “I buy 
the tackle.’”’ Then I asked for the boss. “Well,” 
he said, “It won’t do you any good to see him, he 
leaves all that to me. He is in his office back 
there, and in a big hurry to get home.” 

As I stepped in that office and closed the door 
I saw my man at a large mahogany desk in the 
center, and honest, if I had been calling on one of 
the cabinet men at Washington I couldn’t have 
been impressed more. He looked the part; he 
looked like “the finest man in Minnesota.” He 
looked at my card; said a few words about the 
good old house I represented, and said to see 
Mr. Smith, the man I had met in the store, and 
bade me “good afternoon,” but I didn’t go. 

“I wish I had more time to talk to you,” I said, 
glancing through my report book, “because you 
sure do look like just what I’ve written after your 
name.” , 

“What’s that?” he asked, with a smile. I told 
him, and he laughed right out; asked me to have 
a seat. We shook hands again and soon were 
talking anything but fishing tackle or hardware. 
I learned his son was coming home from “prep” 
school that evening, and I expressed a desire to 
meet him, because I had gone to the same school. 

To make a long story short, I was asked to 
dinner and spent the evening at his big, beautiful 
home on the hill. He had a big business in lumber 
and coal aside from his store, but that store was 
his pride. 

In the morning he said he was sorry they had 
bought their tackle for next season. Then I told 
him of a lot of things only my company had to sell, 
and soon Mr. Buyer and I were busy on another 
“fill in” order. It exceeded in amount the first 
order he placed. 
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A Nifty New Store at Schenectady 


J. V. Vrooman’s Sons Co. Has a Structure Cleverly Planned for 
Convenience, Time-Saving and Good Service 


By ZEB EBENS 








Roomy, Clean and Well-Lighted Store of 
Vrooman’s Sons Co., Where Purchasing 
is a Pleasure 
i established in its new building at 241 Dock 

Street, Schenectady, N. Y., and an examination 
of it proves it to be a structure of which any hard- 
*vare concern might well feel proud. 

It is a two-story and basement reinforced con- 
erete building, equipped with all the improvements 
in safety devices that experience and good archi- 
tecture could suggest, and it has, besides, several 
improvements of its own, worthy of the study of 
practical hardware dealers. 

The main building has a front of 42 ft. and a 
depth of 107 ft. Together with the tinshop and 
garage in the rear, the structure has a total depth 
of 155 ft. The basement runs under the entire store 
building. 

The store building is divided into five compart- 
ments by a series of fireproof doors. The front 
basement, main floor store and second floor sales- 
room in front, the rear basement with tin shop on 
main floor over it. Convenient cement stairways 
lead to the basement, and an elevator enclosed in 


a cement shaft runs from the basement to the sec- 
ond floor. At the rear of the store building is a 


HE J. V. Vrooman’s Sons Company now is 





covered pipe rack, then a cement oil house and ce- 
ment garage, all with entrances from the side and 


on the grade line. 
- HE Vrooman business consists of five depart- 
ments, namely, general hardware, general 
house furnishings, tinware, stoves, plumbing and 
heating materials, and paint. The main store and 
chief salesroom is a pleasure to the eye, and to all 
the other senses as well. It is roomy, airy and ex- 
ceedingly well lighted. 

One of the first things that would strike any vis- 
iting hardware man would be a short counter at the 
rear left, which is equipped with a convenient and 
ingenious arrangement for handling and selling 
rope and chain with the least possible trouble to 
both store and customers. Metal handles and ring 
bolts are fastened to the front of the counter just. 
below the top. To these are tied the rope and chain 
ends, loosely knotted. The rope and chain then 
pass down through a series of holes molded 
through the concrete floor to tubs and bins in the 
basement below, where they rest coiled up and out 
of the way. The clerk sell- 
ing a length of chain or 


Five Departments 
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x rope to a customer merely 
has to pull the length he 
' desires from its hole, lay 

it across the counter and 
cut as needed. 

In the Vrooman store 
nothing is permitted to lie 
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Plan of store and departments, showing convenient arrangement 
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‘ around loose or separated 
i ln from its proper depart- 
ment. For example, there 
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A clever solution for the problem as to what to do with 
long-handled tools. This rack keeps shovels, hoes and 
spades out of the way and yet amply displayed 


is a large rack for shovels, pitchforks, hoes, etc., to 
which wide trays are attached at the bottom. On 
these rest short-handled tools, such as coal shovels 
and ash sifters. 
Holders and Racks 

Pj OLDERS for agricultural tools are everywhere 

in their proper places. There are racks for 
such articles as axes and pipes. Bins for bolts are 
ample and properly placed. In the tinshop it is 
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Ingenious arrangement for handling rope and chain, 
which pass down through holes moulded in the concrete 
floor and can be drawn up and cut as desired 


noticeable that racks for sheet iron and tin are 
built immediately beneath the top of the working 
bench, so that they do not lie around to become 
dirty, rusty and scattered. 

J. V. Vrooman’s Sons are not new hands at the 
hardware business. Their father, J. V. Vrooman, 
began in 1854, continuing until 1901, when he re- 
tired from active business. He died three years 
later. 

In 1879 a son, W. C. Vrooman, was taken into 
partnership and the firm name became J. V. Vroo- 
man & Son. In 1907 the firm was incorporated as 
J. V. Vrooman’s Sons Company. 

The new building had already been started when 
the old structure in another part of the city caught 
fire and was completely gutted. The new building 
was then rushed to completion and the firm has 
more than made up for lost time since. 
































A tinshop with plenty of windows like this saves lighting bills 





The Vrooman establishment presents an arrangement of departments which 
hardware stores planning enlargement or remodeling would do well to study. 
Careful planning such as this saves labor, time and energy and reduces expenses. 
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How Brown Was Sold a Gasoline Engine 
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By L. F. MANN 


of getting under a man’s vest is the indirect 
appeal, Frequently a customer who can be sold 

in no other way will bring himself to the buying 
point by following, almost unconsciously, the leads 
skillfully thrown out by an accomplished salesman. 
The idea is thoroughly practical, though, need- 
less to say, its successful operation requires some 
dexterous maneuvering on the part of the salesman. 


HARDWARE merchant in a small Wisconsin 

city brought the indirect appeal into play on 
one occasion with neatness and dispatch. He made 
up his mind to sell Farmer Brown a gasoline en- 
gine. Brown was well to do but scandalously close, 
and not a bit crazy about trading his good money 
for the “new-fangled things” which many of his 
neighbors quite readily endorsed. 

“A fool and his money are soon parted,” was a 
favorite quotation of his when he heard that Jones 
had bought a fireless cooker or Smith had added 
bath equipment to his home. 

Rather early one morning our hardware friend 
stopped his truck in front of Brown’s place. Brown 
was outside. 

“Good morning,” hailed the merchant. 

“Good morning,” called the farmer, eyeing him 
suspiciously, but nevertheless advancing slowly in 
his general direction. 

“Does that man Jones live in the first or second 
house from here?” asked the hardware man. 

“First house; just over the hill,” replied Brown, 
curiously inspecting the gasoline engine loaded on 
the truck. 

“Just taking this engine out to his place,” ven- 
tured the hardware man. “He bought it the other 
day when he was in town.” 


QO of the cleverest but rarely used methods 


Farm machine shop with gasoline engine for power 


“What the Sam Hill does he want with a gasoline 
engine?” questioned Brown, registering mild as- 
tonishment. ‘“He’s got about as much business with 
that as a dog has with two tails.” 

“On the face of it, I’ll admit it looks as though 
that might be so.” smiled the merchant; “but, as 
a matter of fact, Mr. Brown, this engine is really 
an economical proposition for the farmer. Jones 
figures it’s going to save him a lot of money, as well 
as time and energy. You know'farm labor is very 
high now and hard to get at any price, and this 
little engine will perform so many jobs that would 
otherwise. have to be done by hand that it’s sure to 
prove a very profitable addition to the farm equip- 


ment.” 
vs | DON’T see where the profit comes in except 
for the man who sells it,” replied the farmer.” 

“The farmer to-day puts in very long hours at 
hard, laborious work,’ proceeded the hardware 
man, ignoring the sarcasm, “and he’s forced to pay 
out a lot of good money for inefficient help. This 
engine enables him to keep up with his work at all 
times, and at the same time materially cut down 
on hired help. Where ordinarily he’d be kept busy 
till bedtime, he can get through in plenty of time 
to go to town, or do anything else he likes. It 
means more rest and recreation—less drudgery— 
more profits.” 

“What’s it worth?” asked Brown. 

“One hundred and twenty-five dollars.” 

“W-h-e-e-w!”’ exclaimed the farmer. 

“The price is really very reasonable, Mr. Brown, 
when you consider the immense burden it lifts from 
the shoulders of the farmer. This engine will suc- 
cessfully operate the cream separator, churn, 
washer, fanning mill, corn cutter, feed chopper, feed 
mixer, grindstone, ice cream freezer, cider mill. It 
will pump water, saw wood, shell corn, spray trees 
and numerous other things. Jones’ll find it a won 
derful little service-giver. The absolute accuracy 
of bore and stroke, combined with extra large cy! 
inder, assure economy and efficiency in the produc- 
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tion of power. The casting rod is of malleable iron 
and has unusual strength and stiffness. The crank- 
shaft is hammer forged from the very best steel. 
The steel and iron are close grained and tough, the 
result of a thorough hammering while hot. Valves 
are easy to get at. Equipped with built-in magneto, 
which does away entirely with the trouble and ex- 
pense of batteries and generally improves, the work- 
ing of engine. I consider this one of the wisest 
investments Jones ever made, and you’ll see he’ll be 
way ahead financially as a result.” 

“Believe I’ll just ride over to Jones’ place with 
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you and see the pesky thing work,” declared Brown, 
climbing into the truck. 


HE demonstration was sufficient, and Brown 
placed his order for an engine without urging 
on the part of the merchant. 

The indirect appeal demonstrated its effective- 
ness. However, had Brown been approached with 
the direct suggestion that he purchase a gasoline 
engine, he’d have thrown up his hands in holy 
horror, and the best selling argument in the world 
would doubtless have failed to convince. 


Our Experience with Store Papers 


By L. C. OysTER, M. D., 


Of the Hedges & Oyster Company, Lumberport, West Virginia 


of a little over five years, Volume 1, No. 1, 
bearing date of May, 1912, five months after 
we began business. 

This issue was four pages, size 8 x 11 inches, 
of which 500 copies were printed at a cost of $6.00. 
It bore the title of Hedges & Oyster’s Variety 
Store News, our store at that time being a variety 
store. Since then we have outgrown that title. We 
now sell anything from pins to automobiles and 
we have become the Hedges & Oyster Co., Incorpo- 
rated. Our present publication bears the title of 
Hedges & Oyster Co.’s Home Trade Journal, having 
for its purpose not only the upbuilding of our own 
business but the community, for we realize that by 
building both, all will prosper. 

In February, 1914, we came out with No. 10, a 
full-size, eight-page six-column newspaper. This 
was printed for us by the Western Newspaper 
Union of Pittsburgh, Pa., with offices in all the 
large cities. This syndicate makes a business of 
supplying country weeklies: with the so-called pat- 
ent insides and plate matter. 

The cost of 500 copies of this size varied accord- 
ing to the amount of type and advertising matter 
to be set, a typical bill reading: 


QO: store paper experience covers a period 





NE oe RO outa eae ROS TM $2.50 
Make-up and stitching........ 4.00 
PURE ORES isd wen immensxn eens 7.44 
COMMOBMII oo os oie cok s ce eee 50 
A CUO se elk eo Cen ee es 3.99 

$18.43 


The average cost was around $20.00. 

We continued this size for ten months. Our last 
issue was the Christmas edition, which had a litho- 
graphed cover making twelve pages in all, and cost- 
ing us $54.00 for printing. 


Arrangement with Printing Company 


© jpo-ceaaee this arrangement, the company set all 
the matter we furnished and used all the elec- 
tros sent in and filled out with such plate matter as 
we selected from their list, which included a con- 
tinued story, community building articles, ete. 
With this publication the printing company re- 
serves the right of using a certain amount of ad- 
vertising such as appears in all “patent insides,” 
which make the first low cost possible. 

The advantages of a paper this size was that it 
gave space for nearly all the electros one cared to 
use and a large amount of space for display ad- 
vertising. However, the paper was so large, we 
feared that “Hedges & Oyster Co.” was lost sight 
of and only a newspaper was seen. 

At the end of the year we decided to discon- 
tinue the publication of a store paper. This de- 


cision lasted for about three months. Then we 
started again and have missed but a few issues 
since, when the weather proved too warm or the 
spirit failed to move us. 

Our present paper, which we think about an ideal 
size is of four pages, each about 9 x 12 inches. 
This size folds conveniently to go in a 6%4 size 
envelope. 

Our printing is done by our nearest newspaper 
office and costs us about $13.00 for 600 copies, 
varying of course according to the amount of type 
set. 

We mail these papers open, bundled by post- 
offices, with a one-cent stamp and the address in 
the upper right-hand margin. Our exchanges and 
individual copies sent to many offices are mailed 
in envelopes. Additional sheets of advertising mat- 
ter, circulars, or mineographed advertising matter, 
can be inserted in the fold and sent for the same 
stamp. 

The addressing is done on an Elliott addressing 
machine which uses stenciled plates, one for each 
name. These can be cut on almost any typewriter, 
except one which has a printing face type. This 
has a too broad faced type. We have our stencils 
cut by an outside firm, which is used to handling 
stencils. The expense is small. 


Soon Becomes a Pleasure 


REPARING a store paper is not so troublesome 

as it at first appears and s6on becomes a pleasure 
instead of a task. All one has to do is to keep his 
eyes open and plenty of matter can be found. As 
reading maketh a full man, so will reading make a 
full store paper. 

For some time we featured editorials furnished by 
the National Hardware Retail Dealers’ Association 
of Argus, Indiana. They have discontinued this fea- 
ture on account of lack of interest by dealers, but 
we have copies of all issued, which will last us 
for some time. 

Matter is run under the heading of “The Com- 
munity Idea.” All of it is written with the idea 
of building up interest in the local community. But- 
ler Brothers of Chicago have also contributed some 
excellent store paper filler. The Furrow, published 
by the John Deer Plow Co., four times a year, con- 
tains some excellent editorials which are worth a 
large circulation. 

Personal items about local people can be depended 
upon to help get trade, for where is there a human 
who does not like to see his name in the paper, 
even though it is only boosting a “Cure-All Tonic’? 

A special purchase of some item from your store 
should receive “honorable mention” and the cus- 
tomer will be sure to come back. 

In fact, one has but to read with a pair of scissors 
handy to find excellent store paper filler in the way 
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of editorials, catchy jokes, not too many, which 
appeal to all. Keep these stored in an ordinary 
letter file for future reference and use. Sugges- 
tions and style ideas can also be gathered from the 
daily papers and trade journals. Study the adver- 
tising pages of any paper. There is a wealth of 
ideas in them all. 


Electros Get Business 


Fagen firms who advertise will gladly furnish one 
with electros and ready-made advertising all 
ready to hand over to the printer. A ten- or fifteen- 
dollar investment in stock electros can be used over 
and over again. We don’t know how many pails an 


Hardware Age 


They, perhaps, thought that they were voicing an 
original idea, but we knew that some of the buy- 
at-home idea seed had not fallen on stony ground, 
nor had weeds choked it down. We have been try- 
ing to pound it into our customers’ heads with 
printers’ ink for many months. 

If you have a local newspaper, by all means use 
its advertising columns; you also need the influ- 
ence of the local editor. Be sure to have your own 
printing done at home, even if it does cost a little 
more. But no newspaper reaches every home. Your 
store paper can be made to go into most of them if 
you will take pains to keep an up-to-date mailing 
list. 


—HEDGES & OYSTER COMPANY’S— 
Home Trade Journal 
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THE COMMUNITY IDEA 


Navember. 

Thanksgiving next. 

Did you get a Liberty Bond? 
Lumberport. is more prosperous than 


Comments and Suggestian Having the Welfare and Progress of Out ever. 


Local Community as its Object. 


Business is excellent. Thanks to our 
customers, 


More business for us means a larger and 





Ne ot long ago a neigh vboring farmer hed a 
of kegs for sale and a local 

rod him a certaia price for local 

He refused the price, stating 

s paper showed considerably highe: 

1s in Chicagu. | The dealer wanted 


particular ¢ 
former undouki 
had it been hance 
ch:nns, each 
gained. 


There is no better illustration than this 
ale ef hog: 

ly los by the deal, while, 
i through the regulnv 
would 


more complete stere for you. 
> ore always ouiiding toward a larger 
and more complete stcre. Every dollag 
of our profit goes back into the business. 
: That's why it pays to trade here. . It hep. 
the customer. 
It's‘not too late yet to get a Liberty 


Both shipper anu 


prabably . have, 


bonne ain that the offered price was better 
tran the Chicago price when freight, 
suri“ k> ge, accidents and othcr expenses are 
idored.. But the stock r isor was ob- 
finally decided to ship the hog. 

ver profit the dealer woul! 

hogs were brcucht in, 


Every man is a consumer, but as a con- 
sumer he is’ also either a producer, a pre-' 
parer, a “distributer or a: professional man. 


civiiiz.tion was nrim:t 


Bond. ‘See your bank. 

If you can’t or won't fight, you should at 
east ‘buy a.bond. © Did you? 

Have you joined the Red Cross. Your 
contribution will help the boys at tie 
i ‘ _ front or in the training camp. Your boy 
h =~ Pe sepia will appreciate it. . Join now 

Ave Tou’ 8 


we weighed and started for market. 
eean 

id 0 happened they struck blizzard 
weather and a bad movket. Two hogs 
were i: jured in some wy’ end unusuai~ 
v reported. The farmer 
senting lis interests ia 
oe ad to take the word of the 
on man regarding the condition of 
he stock. When the returns came in the 
stockman figured he had lost just $27.90 by 
n ling to local buy Now, of cours, 
san extraordin 


cialist between the producer 
parcr. & wrau who makes it his sole biai- 
ness t y stocks keeps his finger on tic 
fuctuating pulse of the market—he weuld 
prob b!y have been able to foresce and iu 
A rixcsure offset the conditions which work 
ed to the detriment of the former. 
oeee 
Whenever a job becoines large enough to 
require the entire attention of one man, bé 
can do a!! the work cheaper than a hundred 
or a dozen men who only work et it occa- 
sionally. He is a specalist, with all the 
a ntages that naturally follow therefrom, 
wile the drbbier cannot possibly be se 
well informed of the intricacies of the 
work. Of course the specialist's knowl- 
ecge and services demand reward, but un- 
3 he is one irtionate, the people with 


* formed the functions of a pr feshic 


} ry " ease—but it ius -; 
trates wi y there must necessari'y b2 a spe-! 
and the p-c-" 


scuttered one man m 


tocd, prepiwed it himself,and perhops by, 


teaching his children to read and write, per 
onal m .n 
bu. as civilization became more complex 
men n to specialize in each of these 
divisions cf Icbor. The farmer, the stocl: 
raisor, the building contractor, the laborer, 
ourcers; great flour mills, meat 
preli-g houres and other factories are pre 
parers; jobbers, wholesalers and local mer 
chants are the usual! distributors; lawyers 
uo.wrs, dentists, writers, tepchers, minis 
ters etc., largely compose the professional 
Classes 
eee 
In most work we reclize the need of spe-, 
ci:'ists, _ We do not try to fight our owa 
c $’a in the courts; no one these days at- 
tomp:s to fully tesch their own’ children: 
f-w men grind-i-to flour the grain thev 
grow. And still, there are those who, 
Jike the man who sold his stock direct, thidk 
they can eliminate one or two specialists 
and do the work themselves. Is it a step 
bsckward or forward? 


For Nothing 
Girl—I'm going to marry a doctor, 30 
thet I can be well for nothing. 
Boy—Why not marry a minister, so that 
you can be good for nothing. 


Will you have a Grafonoja in your home 


Don't forget the boys in camp Christ 
mas. Don’t send a soldier heavy, articles. 
He has enough to carry anyway. Don't 
send him stationery.. The Y. M. C. A. 
supplies that. Don't send him a glass mir 
ror. It’s too easily broken, and is heav’ 
to carry. Eats are always appreciate’. 
Address the Lumberport boys us follows:* 
Battery A 314th F. A. Camp Lee, Peters: 
burg, Va. 

We have many strange requests for 
goods but when one came recently for 
L-]-ops, we were s< amped for a minute, but 
we were able to supply our customer wro 
envelopes he wanted. 

Fruit Cretes have been selling welt 
many of them going to Marion county. 

Trolley freight service is now in effec. 
The freight car being due here at 3:20 » 
m. daily from Clarksburg and leaving here 
at 3:30 for Fairmont. Retes are on file 
at our store. 

Trolley car leaves the Boggess corner 
every hour at 23 minutes of the hour ever, 
hour from 5:87 a. m. to 10:37 a. m. 

With good weather the paving will * 
ecmpleted to the end of the Haywood bridge 
by the time this paper reaches its readers 

Through the kindness of Hugh Wine- 
millcr we received a copy of “The Bayonet.’ 
a newsy peper published by and for thos» 
encamped at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 

Send the boys in camp your magazines 
when you cre through reading “them, and 


whom he als grin as much as does he. 


for this Christmas? 


doa't forget to write them once in a while. 





First page of the Hedges & Oyster Paper 


electro of an ordinary galvanized bucket sold us, 
but there were many. 

We keep our electros in a ten-drawer file cabinet, 
which cost us $10.00, and have them classified so 
that they can easily be located. 

Does a store paper pay? Does advertising pay? 
If it doesn’t, why do you see Coca Cola signs where- 
ever you go? Yes, a store paper will pay. Not 
one issue, but if you start one, keep it up. Don’t 
expect the first issue to start a riot in your store. 
It’s the cheapest advertising you can do. Just as 
our opinions are formed by the newspapers and 
magazines we read, so can you shape the opinions 
of your neighborhood by pounding at their think- 
tank long enough to make them forget mail-order 
house bargains and all competitors, and getting 
them to believe that yours is the only store where 
quality and service live and bargains abound. 

We feel that we are just now beginning to reap 
the grain sown by our first paper five years ago. 
Just lately two men remarked in our store that they 
always liked to buy at home if it was possible. 


If you live in a small town or county, the ques- 
tion of getting a mailing list will be easy, as you 
will no doubt know every one living in your trad- 
ing territory and it is easy to keep in touch with 


those moving in and out. The difficulties increase 
with the size of the town. Copies of the registered 
voters can be easily obtained. In this state the 
county clerk is required to furnish a list to any one 
who asks for it, but is permitted to make a charge 
of two cents for each name. The list can be elabo- 
rated and classified by occupations and a complete 
family record kept if one wishes. 

We prefer to send our papers through the mail 
as they are surer of reaching the home. We have 
tried to effect a saving by having boys distribute 
them from house to house, but boys are boys and 
some of our boys proved to be the cussed kind and 
our expensive advertising matter went into the river 
or was hidden in the most convenient place. We 
now depend on Uncle Sam to do the work, even 
though he doesn’t spend any of the money in our 
store for doing it, as the boys many times did. 
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In the 


Morning's Mail 


from the Trade 


Clough With Mason 


EE CLOUGH, one of the best known solid-tire 

men in the country and a pioneer in solid 
construction, has been obtained by the Mason 
Tire and Rubber 
Company to take 
charge of the 
new solid tire 
department of 
the Mason fac- 
tory at Kent, 
Ohio. Mr. 
Clough has re- 
signed from the 
Firestone Tire 
Company of Ak- 
ron and will as- 
sume his new 
duties with the 
Mason Company 
at once. 

Mr. Clough is 
responsible to a 
large degree for 
perfecting the 
Firestone line of 
solid truck tires. 
He was born in 
Akron in 1873 
and educated in 
Akron’s _ public 
schools. His 
first position in 
the business 
world was with 
the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, 
where he remained for five years. He later went 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company in the 
solid tire department. 

In 1905 Mr. Clough became connected with the 
Firestone Company, where he remained for thirteen 
years. For eleven years he was in charge of the 
solid tire department. For the last two years he 
has devoted himself to research work in the develop- 
ing department and laboratory. 

The solid tire department of the Mason Com- 
pany is almost ready for operation. The com- 
pany announces that it has been fortunate in 
securing rapid delivery on equipment for manu- 
facturing, and it is expected that the first solid jf 
tire will be on the market in a few 
months. 

In speaking of his new position, 
Mr. Clough says: “I am enthusias- 
tic over the splendid prospects of 
the Mason Company. The manage- 
ment is progressive and has given 
me a free hand to develop the finest , 
solid tire that has ever been offered | 
to the public. The future of the } 
truck is tremendous, as we all know. + /— 
Many transportation problems are 
being solved now by the truck, and 
more will be settled as time goes 
on.” 
































Lee Clough 
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Corbin Girls as Red Cross Nurses 


N the Red Cross parade held in New Britain, 
| Conn., on May 18, P. & F. Corbin were repre- 

sented by an allegorical float and by nearly 200 
women employees of office and factory, garbed as 
Red Cross nurses. The entire exhibit was in charge 
of the office girls, with Miss Edna Miller, the man- 
ager’s secretary, as leader. The costumes were 
made by the girls. The design was supplied by 
Miss Florence Moore of the stationery department. 
The signs carried were composed by Miss Marie 
O’Dell, manager of the filing department, who was 
also marshal. It was not only a demonstration of 
loyalty and interest in the Red Cross, but an ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished by the Corbin 
girls on short order in an emergency. 

The P. & F. Corbin Division was headed by a 
wounded soldier on horseback, with Red Cross 
nurses at his bridle rein. The float followed with 
three soldiers in the driver’s seat. Uncle Sam, sup- 
ported by Liberty and Justice, presided over a hos- 
pital scene entitled “Over There,” and a group of 
local Red Cross workers engaged in knitting, sew- 
ing and making surgical dressings, “Over Here.” 
At the rear of the float a living Red.Cross of Corbin 
girls, displayed easel-wise, completed the picture. 

The walking contingent marched like veterans, in 
open order, bearing large placards, with appropriate 
legends, some of these reading: 


“Every dollar to us 
Makes the Prussian ‘cuss.’ 


“The Red Cross is hopin’ 
You’ll keep your purse open.” 


” 


“Yanks, give your ‘mun’ 
To squelch the Hun.” 


“Bring your purse! Come! Come! 
Every cent helps some.” 


“If you want to beat the Kaiser 
Don’t be a miser.” 


The campaign for funds was well pushed and de- 
partment after department came across with one 
hundred per cent of subscriptions. 











Red Cross float of Corbin Company 
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A Half Century of Service 


HARLES A. ADAMS, recently completed a 

half century of service with the John B. 
Varick Company, Manchester, N. H. He entered 
the employ of that 
house on May 8, 1868, 
which is now one of 
the best known hard- 
ware establishments 
in New England, hav- 
ing in its employ over 
150 persons with ap- 
proximately a dozen 
traveling salesmen. 

Mr. Adams was born 
in New Boston, and 
was educated in the 
public schools of that 
town and at Frances- 
town Academy. Seven 
years later he became 
identified with the 
John B. Varick Com- 
pany, in November, 
1875, and was given 
charge of the store by 
the late John B. Va- 
rick, founder of the 
house. When the busi- 
ness was incorporated 
in 1884, Mr. Adams was made manager and a di- 
rector, in which capacity he has since continued, 
materially assisting in building up and expanding 
the business of the company from a modest be- 
ginning to its present large proportions. The com- 
pany is now transacting business throughout New 
Hampshire and Vermont and in parts of Maine 
and Massachusetts. 

Mr. Adams is president of the Elliott Manu- 
facturing Company, of Manchester, was president 
of the New England Iron & Hardware Association 
in 1916-17, has served as vice-president of the 
New England Paint & Oil Club, and has been a 
presiding official of the First Congregational 
Church for twelve years. 

As tokens of the personal esteem in which he 
is held, and in recognition of his fine business 
record, Thomas R. Varick and Richard Varick, 
sons of the founder, presented Mr. Adams with a 
solid silver service of five pieces, with kettle to 
match, and a large solid silver waiter. Other 
mementos included a gold watch and chain from 
the New England Iron and Hardware Association; 
a mahogany hall clock, desk set and roses from 
the employees of the John B. Varick Company, 
with other contributions from valued friends. 

















Charles A. Adams 


Growth of Masback Company 


T= Masback Hardware Company, wholesale 

hardware merchants, now occupy three entire 
buildings, Nos. 80, 82 and 84 Warren Street, New 
York, 100 ft. with a total of twenty-one floors, the 
last building, No. 80, having recently been taken 
over. An illustrated catalog of 300 pages, just 
issued, contains full lines of builders’ hardware, 
tools, cutlery and housefurnishing sundries. From 
it a new business started can be stocked from the 
assortments given, all merchandise listed being 
carried in this warehouse. The company special- 


izes in the classes of merchandise named, concen- 
trating on staple lines rather than attempting to 
handle many groups of affiliated goods. 





Hardware Age 





The business was founded in 1875 as J. Mas- 
back & Sons, operating a small store at 1080 Third 
Avenue. In 1884 the business was moved to 80 
Vesey Street (a branch of which is still there), 
when wholesaling was started in a small way. In 
1897 an increasing trade led Mr. Masback to 117 
Chambers Street, using a part of the store floor and 
basement, when the name became the Masback 
Hardware Company. In 1905 the last move was 
to the present address, when one building was 
occupied, the rest having been taken over at in- 
tervals since as the business increased. 


Johnston with Caille 


USSELL B. JOHNSTON, formerly with the 

Cadillac Motor Car Company, has joined the 
staff of the Caille Perfection Motor Company, De- 
troit, Mich., as service manager. Mr. Johnston 
will concentrate his efforts on developing the com- 
pany’s Service Department, which it has always 
endeavored to make of greater importance than 
merely a repair and parts department. The man- 
agement is continually increasing the importance 
of this branch with the earnest desire that per- 
sons acquire the habit of writing for any informa- 
tion desired regarding maritime matters. 


Military Enamels 


ANY manufacturers who take contracts with 

various of the Government departments find them- 
selves at a loss as to just what materials will answer 
for finishing. 

The Moller & Schumann Co., Brooklyn, has issued a 
bulletin on military enamels designed to meet this 
need. It has a No. 928 Gun Finish urged as particu- 
larly desirable on any equipment subject to excessive 
heat and that at the same time must have a finish 
which will not reflect light. The crystallized effect is 
likewise designed for equipment that must not reflect 
light. The Clear Crystallizing Lacquer can be used over 
practically any color, which makes it adapted for many 
purposes. 

The various special shades shown are those, at the 
present writing, that are being used by various Gov- 
ernment Departments. 


Business Bulletins 


THE SANDERS MF6. Co., 294 Eighth Avenue, New- 
ark, N. J., manufacturer of food choppers, grinders, 
etc., has completed plans for a one-story and base- 
ment addition, 22 x 80 ft., to cost $12,000. 

L. R. Woop, INc., New, York, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $50,000 by M. H. and L. H. 
Wood and C. F. Hoffman, 49 Wall Street, to manu- 
facture electrical goods. 


THE PARKERTON WIRE WORKS, 149 West Eigh- 
teenth Street, New York, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000 by E. R. Katz, M. Wein- 
berg and W. H. Parkerton. 

THE LAGRANGE HARDWARE Co., LaGrange, Ind., 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock to 
manufacture tin and sheet metal products. The 
directors are Clyde A. and Ira B. Walb and Valen- 
tine D. Weaver. 

THE AERIAL CUTLERY Co., Marinette, Wis., is 
taking bids through Derrick Hubert, architect, Me- 
nominee, Mich., for the erection of a two-story 
brick factory addition, 30 x 130 ft., which will cost 
$20,000 with equipment. 

THE SERVICE AUTO SPRING Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $9,000 
to manufacture automobile springs. The incorpo- 
rators are Theodore H. Seefeld, Charles P. Mosden, 
Jr., and Jacob Widmeyer. 





























President Wilson Asks for More Revenue—Taxes to Be Boosted on Income, 
War Profits and Luxuries of All Kinds 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, June 3, 1918. 


RESIDENT WILSON has cut the Gordian 
P knot. Secretary McAdoo and Congressional 

leaders struggled for a fortnight over the 
question as to when Congress should take up the 
drafting of a new revenue bill, but the President in 
a short address to Congress has settled the matter 
by declaring that the task should be undertaken at 
once. 

The President’s talk to the Senate and House was 
straight from the:shoulder and effectually disposes 
of the issue, but it was a sore disappointment to 
our national legislators. They had planned to get 
out into the Congressional campaign in July or 
August at the very latest, but the President’s ac- 
tion will put an end to electioneering on the part 
of Senators and Representatives now holding seats, 
thus giving something of an advantage to aspirants 
at home who are not kept in Washington by public 
duties. 

A carefully worked out plan for postponing rev- 
enue legislation until next November came within 
an ace of winning out. Only the unwillingness of 
the Republican leaders to go.as far as the Demo- 
crats in guaranteeing the early passage of the Ad- 
ministration’s taxing bill prevented. 

Both parties are prepared to stand together up 
to a certain point. All agree that more revenue 
legislation is necessary, but there is a division of 
opinion as to how large a proportion of the current 
cost of the war should be paid by taxation; also as 
to how long the Treasury can get on without more 
funds. 

With the prospect that we shall spend twenty- 
five billion dollars in the year beginning July 1, 
next—and the estimates of the War Department 
alone call for twenty billion dollars—President Wil- 
son insists that one-third of this amount should be 
met by current taxation and the remainder by bond 
issues. This would mean that about 33 per cent of 
our stupendous expenses should be met by taxa- 
tion, or something like eight billion dollars. 

Up to the passage of the war revenue act of 
October 3, 1917, our taxing laws produced only two 
billion dollars, and prior to the beginning of the 
European war our annual expenditures were only 
about one billion dollars. It is not a far cry back 
to the days when the whole country was scandalized 
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because the House and Senate authorized appropria- 
tions aggregating $500,000,000 annually for two 
consecutive years, thus earning the unpopular sou- 
briquet of the “billion dollar Congress’! How 
times have changed! 
President Favors “Pay-as-you-go” Plan 

pPaeseen* WILSON’S project to finance the 

war on a “pay-as-you-go” basis means, there- 
fore, that the new revenue bill must produce an- 
other four billion dollars, which is equivalent to 
doubling our present burdens. The majority mem- 
bers of the two houses are willing to follow the 
President in this plan, but it is an open secret that 
they are counting upon his strength with the people 
at large to justify them in their action. 

The Republican leaders, however, not having the 
moral support of a President of their own political 
faith, feel they must do their own thinking. While 
the Republicans are willing to go as far and even 
farther than England has gone in financing the war 
by taxation, they do not feel that the country should 
now be called upon to pay so large a proportion of 
our emergency expenses as would be involved in the 
President’s plan. 

I have heretofore called attention to the fact that 
England is now paying but 22 per cent of her war 
bill bv taxation, while France is paying only 18 
per cent. Germany began by paying 12 per cent, 
but the latest reports are to the effect that taxation 
at present yields but the interest on the colossal 
war debt already piled up. 

The Republican leaders are willing to raise 25 
per cent of current disbursements, which would 
mean a total of six billion in taxes, or two billion 
in addition to existing revenues. Beyond that they 
do not regard it as wise to go, and they support 
their position by the contention that we are waging 
a great war for world liberty that will redound 
greatly to the advantage of our children and grand- 
children; hence there is no reason why posterity 
should not continue to pay the bill for at least half 
a century: to come. 


Load May Be Too Heavy for Good Business 


HERE is certainly much to be said in support 
of the position of the Republican leaders, who 
feel that the business of the country ought not to 
be handicapped by overpowering taxes, and that 
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if the period in which the war debt is to be paid is 
reasonably lengthened our bond issues can be ex- 
tinguished with comparative ease. If, on the other 
hand, the business of the country must be made to 
pay such a colossal sum as eight billion dollars per 
annum while the war is on, even so rich a country 
as the United States will stagger under the load 
and financial disaster may result. 

It was because of these considerations that the 
Republican leaders declined to accept President 
Wilson’s proposition for an extra session of Con- 
gress beginning November 11 with an all-around 
pledge that four billion dollars additional revenue 
would be raised by a measure to become a law 
January 1 or soon thereafter. Believing it to be 
unwise to raise so large a sum by taxation and 
loath to agree in advance that the greatest revenue 
measure Congress has ever attempted should be 
enacted in less than two months, the minority 
leaders reluctantly declined the compromise propo- 
sition. 

The President then took the bull by the horns, 
called a joint meeting of Congress and told the ma- 
jority leaders to begin immediately the framing of 
the desired revenue bill. Chairman Kitchin, who, 
as the head of the Ways and Means Committee, 
must make the first move, has announced that he 
will undertake his big task without delay, and his 
followers are rapidly falling into line. 


May Sit Until Next March 

F COURSE, this means an all-summer session of 

Congress, and I should not be surprised if both 
houses should sit continuously until March 4, next. 
If Senators and Representatives can not go into the 
political campaign before the middle of October 
they will be wholly indifferent as to whether they 
leave Washington at all, and nobody believes that 
a well-balanced revenue measure carrying four bil- 
lion dollars can be fought through both houses be- 
fore November 1, especially when it is announced 
that the bill will not be ready for the consideration 
of the House before the middle of July. 

While it is too early to outline the new revenue 
bill, certain basic principles have already been laid 
down by the President and accepted by the Congres- 
sional leaders. The money is to come from higher 
taxes on incomes, excess profits and levies on 
luxuries of all kinds, doubtless supplemented by 
consumption taxes on certain commodities. 

Chairman Kitchin has already expressed the 
opinion that the present exemptions from income 
taxes cannot be lowered and that the increased 
revenue from this source should be obtained, not 
by raising the normal tax, which is now 4 per cent 
and which applies to all incomes above the exempted 
levels, but by raising the surtaxes which now be- 
gin with incomes of $5,000. By applying gradu- 
ated and rapidly increasing rates to incomes above 
this figure, a very large sum can no doubt be de- 
rived from this form of taxation. Obviously, it is 
possible to make these rates so high as greatly to 
reduce the incentive to enterprise and it will take 
a wise head to know just where to draw the line. 

Taxine the War Profits Favored 

T IS not difficult to see that the President is much 

impressed with the idea that so-called excess 
war profits should be heavily levied upon in the new 
bill; in fact, in his address to Congress there is a 
suggestion that such profits are hardly legitimate 
and warning is given that the Treasury Depart- 
ment—doubtless through the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue—has indisputable re- 
cords showing where these profits have been ac- 
cumulated. 

No one will question the propriety of making ex- 
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cessive profits, which have grown out of the war, 
contribute largely in this great national emergency, 
but here, also, justice and fairness should rule, and 
there should be no Socialistic attempt to throttle 
the industries of the country under the pretense of 
forcing them to contribute heavily from war-won 
profits. “Profiteering” is an exceedingly convenient 
term, and, like many other handy and expressive 
bits of language, it is sadly overworked. 


What Kitchin Forgot to Tax 


* are profiteers, i.e., those who have held up the 
Government on contracts and have made fabu- 
lous gains at the expense of the taxpayers, can well 
be “shaken down,” but there is probably much dif- 
ference between your and my notion of what consti- 
tutes profiteering and that entertained by Chair- 
man Kitchin, for example. Mr. Kitchin, you will 
remember, is the gentleman who devised the so- 
called “war excess profits” tax on the incomes of 
business managers, engineers, doctors, lawyers, etc., 
but imposed no similar tax on the incomes of the 
idle rich from investments earned by others, and 
quite forgot to provide that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives should also pay the tax. 

All signs point to the levying of heavy taxes on 
so-called luxuries. Here again a nice question is 
raised, for what is a luxury to one person is a ne- 
cessity to another. 

I could point you to some members of the House 
and possibly one or two Senators to whom a tooth- 
brush or a cake of bath soap is a luxury that might 
be taxed to the point of prohibition without a pro- 
test. 

High up on the list of luxuries in the estimation 
of the Ways and Means Committee is the automo- 
bile. When the war revenue act was under con- 


sideration it was voted by one house to impose 
graduated annual taxes on automobile owners based 
upon the value of the car, but although the Ford 


and all the other little tin Lizzies were very lightly 
dealt with, there was such a howl from the rural 
districts that this method was abandoned and a 
system adopted under which the manufacturer paid 
the tax on the sale of the car, although there was 
nothing to prevent him from passing it on to the 
purchaser. 
Soaking the Limousine Owners 


NDICATIONS now favor an annual tax on all so- 

called pleasure cars beginning with a negligible 
,Ssum on the small cars but mounting rapidly until 
the owner of a big limousine will be squeezed “un- 
til it hurts,” to use a favorite phrase of Chairman 
Kitchin’s. . 

Talking machines are also scheduled to bear an 
additional tax, but whether this will be levied upon 
the machine when sold or adopted in the form of 
an annual impost upon the owner has not yet been 
decided. Those who are advocating the taxation of 
luxuries as a policy argue that much more money 
can be raised by imposing moderate annual taxes 
on a large number of users and consumers than by 
levying larger taxes on sales which, of course, can 
be collected but once. 

Pianos and other musical instruments will no 
doubt come in for further taxation in spite of their 
educational value and the fact that they are largely 
owned by people in very moderate circumstances. 
In the lexicon of some members of Congress, who 
are high in the councils of the present majority, 
anything that you can get along without is a luxury. 


Some Freak Taxing Projects 
— is listed for a good round tax, and 
there is also some talk of making a levy on furs 


and women’s clothes above a certain value. Some 
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fantastic propositions are likely to be threshed over 
before the category of taxable luxuries is finally 
completed. 

Consumption taxes, considered but rejected when 
the war revenue act was pending last summer, will 
undoubtedly go into the bill. These include small 
levies on sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, etc., and although 
the plan will be to make the burden on the indi- 
vidual consumer very light, this schedule is counted 
upon to produce anywhere from $100,000,000 to 
$250,000,000, according to the rates adopted. 

It would be strange, indeed, if a revenue bill 
should be put through Congress without at least a 
vigorous agitation of some form of tariff revision. 
Up to the present time the only concrete proposi- 
tion pending is the project of Representative Ford- 
ney, of Michigan, minority leader of the Ways and 
Means Committee, for a flat increase of 10 per cent 
in the dutiable schedules of the Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff act and the imposition of a 10 per cent 
ad valorem rate on the entire free list. This plan 
is estimated to produce about $250,000,000, but 
this figure is believed to be high because of the 
fact that our current importations are principally 
of raw materials and foodstuffs. 

There is some sentiment on the Republican side 
of both Senate and House favorable to a general 
overhauling of the tariff along protective lines and 
with a view to increasing the revenue, but this pro- 
ject will be strenuously opposed by the United 
States Tariff Commission, which favors the post- 
ponement of tariff revision until the end of the war. 

Revenue legislation will be the chief topic of 
discussion during the remainder of the session. 
Chairman Kitchin has promised public hearings be- 
fore the bill is reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee, and this wiil mean lively times in Wash- 
ington. 


McAdoo Raises Freight and Passenger Rates 


IRECTOR General of Railroads McAdoo cre- 

ated a sensation during ‘the past week by an- 
nouncing an increase in freight rates of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent and in passenger rates that will 
run as high as 50 per cent in some instances. He 
attributes the necessity for these increases to the 
higher cost of railroad coal and labor, which will 
make it necessary to raise the revenues of the roads 
approximately $900,000,000. One-third of this in- 
crease will go to labor alone, more than a third to 
the coal producers, while the remainder is distrib- 
uted over equipment and general operating ex- 
penses. 

The increase in freight rates will be brought 
about by boosting class rates 25 per cent and ad- 
vancing commodity rates by certain fixed amounts 
averaging 25 per cent. Coal goes up 15 to 50 cents 
per ton and coke 15 to 75 cents per ton, according 
to haul, while iron ore is boosted thirty cents per 
ton. 

Passenger rates are increased to a flat 3 cents 
per mile, but any existing rate above 3 cents re- 
mains undisturbed. Round trip tourist’s fares, 
somewhat higher than those at present in effect, will 
go into force about June 15. 

Passengers traveling in standard sleeping cars 
and parlor cars will be required to pay an addi- 
tional fare of one-half cent per mile, and those 
traveling in so-called tourist’s sleeping cars an ad- 
ditional charge of one-quarter cent per mile. These 
charges, it should be understood, are in addition 
to those now made for sleeping car berths or seats 
in sleeping or parlor cars. The new freight rates 
take effect June 25, while the increases in passenger 
rates, except round trip tourist’s fares, will be- 
come effective June 10. 





Inequalities to Be Ironed Out Hereafter 


R. McADOO realizes that these advances will 

constitute a hardship in many cases, but he 
appeals to the patriotism of the people at large to 
meet the situation without complaint. 

“In the nature of things,” he says, “no such far- 
reaching step can accomplish ideal equalization as 
between the numerous interests necessarily af- 
fected and doubtless the commission will find it 
proper to make readjustments to attain a nearer 
approach to such equalization. While, as far as 
practicable, the rates as initiated are designed to 
avoid unnecessary disturbance of relative rate 
bases, the Director General will co-operate heartily 
with the commission in any readjustments needed 
to accomplish still further the object of avoiding 
undue preferences which, nevertheless, may de- 
velop upon detailed consideration by the commis- 
sion.” 


Obituary 


ALFRED W. GIFFORD, 82 years old, vice-president of 
the Standard Screw Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., died 
recently. 

EDWARD D. MORLEY, one of the oldest hardware deal- 
ers in Saginaw, Mich., died recently. He was born in 
Painesville, Ohio, in 1839, and was educated in the 
schools of his home town. When he was 18 years old 
he entered the Western Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio. 
In 1857 he went to Davenport, Iowa, where he was 
employed in a store. In June, 1863, he went to Sagi- 
naw, Mich., and with his brother, the late George W. 
Morley, he purchased an interest in the hardware busi- 
ness of Anton Schmitz. After two years the brothers 
bought out their partner and established the firm of 
Morley Bros., now one of the largest hardware concerns 
in that section of Michigan. In October, 1871, he was 
married to Helen Frances Kelley, who died several 
years ago. He is survived by four sons and one 
daughter. 

H. B. HAM, an implement dealer of Jesup, Iowa, died 
there recently at the age of 54. 

Horace P. ToBey, who recently retired as president 
of the Tremont Nail Company, Wareham, Mass., with 
which he had been connected for the past 59 years, 
died at his home on Main Street in his eighty-first 
year. Mr. Tobey had occupied the same house con- 
tinuously since his birth. He was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1858 and was a director of the Wareham 
National Bank and the Wareham Savings Bank. 

FAYETTE O. GLEASON, a former hardware merchant 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, died at the home of his son 
in Washington, D. C., recently, in his seventy-ninth 
year. He is survived by a widow and two daughters 
and one son. 

DUNCAN H. Grarr, of the sales departmént of the 
American Carbon & Battery Works, East St. Louis, 
Ill., died recently. 

EDWIN HALLOCK, president of the F. Hallock Com- 
pany, Derby, Conn., and well known in hardware 
circles, died at his home recently in his seventy-seventh 
year. He was a member of numerous fraternal organi- 
zations. 

RALPH WALDO WIGHT, treasurer of the Chapman 
Valve Manufacturing Company, a director of the 
Hodges Fiber Carpet Company, owner of the Wight- 
Thayer Coal Company, ex-alderman and ex-president 
of the Springfield, Mass., councilmen and aldermen, 
died May 20 at the New York Neurological Institute, 
aged 43. At the institute he underwent an operation 
and pneumonia developed which proved fatal. 


Tennessee Convention 


TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Nashville, Aug. 6, 7, 8, 
1918. Walter Harlan, secretary-treasurer, 44 Boule- 
vard Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








“A Great Disaster” 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 





Edward Mott Woolley is one of the fore- 
most authorities in the field of applied 
economics of America. His studies in the 
business field on “The Art of Selling Goods” 
and various other commercial work such as 
“The Master Merchant,” “The Real America 
in Romance” and numerous other essays, 
and researches in business analysis have 
made him a recognized authority in Ameri- 
can commercial fields. His analysis of the 
destructive Postal Zone Law is authorita- 
tive and should be carefully read by every 
thinking business man. 











papers. When the new zone system of postal 

rates goes into effect next July these papers 
will be affected more than some other kinds of pub- 
lications, and this means that their readers will 
suffer heavily by being shut off more or less from 
this wonderful fund of information. 

Trade papers carry a large proportion of adver- 
tising, and, therefore, the burden of the postal in- 
crease, ranging from 50 to 900 per cent, will fall 
very heavily on them. Now, anyone who uses the 
trade papers knows that the advertising pages, 
while published for profil, are read for information 
just as much as the editorial pages. In my own 
case, I am continually finding wonderful funds of 
news and fact in trade paper advertisements, as 
well as in the other pages of these periodicals. If 
the publishers were to eliminate the advertising and 
print simply articles, what a vacuous magazine we 
would have! The advertisements reflect the whole 
industry represented by any given trade publication. 
In the aggregate the advertisements of all the trade 
papers stand as the index of American industry. 

Indeed, the status of each industry is presented 
in undeniable truthfulness every week or month. 
The merchant or manufacturer can virtually govern 
his buying and selling by an analysis of these ad- 
vertising pages. 

I have occasion all the time to observe what great 
educational influence lies in the advertising pages 
of the trade papers. Once I happened to mention, 
in one of my articles, a type of device I had seen 
advertised in a trade magazine. Immediately I re- 
ceived a letter from a man who had never heard 
of this invention, and he was very much interested. 
In answering his letter I suggested that if he would 
read these advertisements he would get much that 
he would find invaluable in his business. 


A GREAT disaster threatens the readers of trade 


1" goes without saying that this man was the ex- 
ception, for the very existence of scores of trade 
papers, with circulations that take in the whole 
country, proves that the people need them. Shop- 
keepers, mechanics and students depend upon these 
journals for their broader knowledge of the par- 
ticular industry in which they are engaged. 

I know of many industrial and mercantile houses 


where numerous trade papers are kept in the files 
and where various systems are used in giving the 
executives, and often the mechanics and workers 
generally, opportunity to read them. One of these 
concerns, for instance, has a plan by which certain 
publications are passed around from man to man, 
and each is required to return them in a specified 
time so that others may have them. 

That the whole economic prosperity of the 
country will suffer by the shutting off of trade 
periodicals is clear enough to those who fully 
understand their value. 

For instance, take the trade convention. We are 
a nation of convention-goers, and the trade paper 
gathers all the wisdom and experience expressed in 
these conventions and places it before thousands of 
men who are unable to get it first-hand. Usually 
the daily newspapers carry very little of this, be- 
cause it is technical and intimate to the particular 
lines of business involved. Without the trade paper 
it would be lost, so far as the mass of workers in 
any particular field are concerned. 

Trade papers, too, are continually printing the 
reports of investigation of advanced thinkers in 
merchandising and industrial lines. There is no 
other medium that would carry these in detail. More 
often the newspapers do not even make reference 
to them. 

The trade papers employ writers and men of 
broad experience to go out and get material along 
the lines of progressive management. I know of 
one trade paper that sent a man across the conti- 
nent and back in an automobile to investigate cer- 
tain merchandising experience. 


KNOW of other trade papers that have elaborate 
and costly organizations for gathering informa- 
tion bearing on forthcoming styles and for reflect- 
ing conditions in fabric lines. Without this infor- 
mation the smaller merchants generally would be 
hopelessly at sea, for only large ones can afford 
organizations of their own for getting such facts. 
There are other publications that are veritable 
technical schools, in which young men can learn, for 
instance, the textile business. The young druggist 
would be in a sad way without his trade paper, in 
which he finds not only a never-ending flow of busi- 
ness-getting ideas but technical information with- 
out which he would speedily fall behind the times. 
Or take the woodworker. Whether he happens to 
be an executive, with managerial problems, or a 
foreman with questions of shop operation, he turns 
to his own particular trade paper for counsel. 

Thus it goes, all through every line of industry. 
There are hundreds of trade papers. They work 
quietly and the general public knows little about 
them, but altogether they constitute one of the most 
powerful educational agencies. 

The ill-advised postal zone law will make it im- 
possible for these trade papers to-exist in any such 
form as they do now. Inevitably they must be cur- 
tailed so radically that the benefits we now get from 
them will be largely wiped out. If you don’t want 
this disaster to fall on you, make the fact so plain 
to your senators and congressmen that they will 
repeal this destructive zone law. 

Write to your congressmen to repeal this destruc- 
tive and disastrous postal “zone” law. 
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Some Ideas for 


Paint Displays 
A telling note in the 
upper window by the 
O. L. Gorges Hardware 
Co., Wichita, Kan., is 
the suggestive arrange- 
ment of the chair, fin- 
ishes and brush. The 
middle window, fron 
David Mahoney, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., makes 
good use of manufac- 
turers’ ad matter. The 
bottom display from the 
George Krause Hard- 
ware Co., Lebanon, Pa., 
features a Berry wagon 
given as a prize to chil- 
d¥en, who are invited to 
come in and ask about it 
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Soldiers’ Mail With- 
out Prepayment 


By Roy F. SOULE 


STUBBED my toe last week. 
It was a rule of the Post Office Department of 
the United States Government. 

The bruise was a peach. 

That insert about the soldier boys in the cantonments 
and their mail was the cause. Not that the Post Of- 
fice officials didn’t approve, for they did; but I forgot 
to ask the boys in the printshop to bind that insert 
into the paper. It went in loose, and HARDWARE AGE 
was held up in the New York Post Office as a result, 
and we had to guarantee book postage before it went 
out. 

I was at Atlantic City at the time, and that night 

I took a sleeper for Washington. There I met William 

C. Wood, Superintendent of the Division of Classifica- 

tion in Postmaster Burleson’s office. He heard my lit- 

tle story, verified the statement that this was my first 
offense, and passed HARDWARE AGE. 

He read my plea for the soldiers, too. Remember, I 
wanted the Sammies to have the privilege of mailing 
their letters from the cantonments without prepayment 
of postage. 

Wood read my little tale up to the place where I 
said, “Soldiers ought to be granted the privilege of 
mailing letters C. O. D.,” and then he laughed and 
said, “We anticipated that; only we call it ‘without 
prepayment’ instead of C. O. D.” 

Then he handed me the Post Office rulings on sol- 
diers’ mail. Here they are. Pass the news along to 
the boys in the cantonments. With the O. K. of any 
of their officers, the boys can do just what we hoped 
for. This rule went into effect May 4. Uncle Sam is 
sure on the job for the boys in khaki. 

ORDER No. 754. 

THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 3, 1917 
Section 406, Postal Laws and Regulations, is amended by 

the addition of the following as paragraph 3: 

3. Letters written and mailed by soldiers, sailors, and 
marines assigned to duty in a foreign country engaged in 
the present war may be mailed free of postage, subject to 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Post- 
master-General. (Act of Oct. 3, 1917, Sec. 1100.) 


A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General 


OFFICE OF 
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OFFICE OF THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 3, 1917. 
The particular attention of postmasters is invited to the 
above order, No. 754, amending Section 406, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, by adding paragraph 3, under the provisions 
of which all letters written and mailed by soldiers, sailors, 
and marines assigned to duty in a foreign country engaged in 
the present war shall, upon reaching the office of address, be 
delivered without collection of any postage whatever thereon, 
regardless of whether or not they are rated with postage due. 
These instructions are applicable to all letters which bear 
evidence indicating that they are from a soldier, sailor, or 
marine stationed abroad. 
A. M. DOCKERY, 


' Third Assistant Postmaster General 


ORDER No. 1471. 
THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, May 22, 1918 

Paragraph 4, Section 406, Postal Laws and Regulations, is 
amended to read as follows: 

4. Only such soldiers, sailors, and marines who are assigned 
to duty in a foreign country engaged in the present war are 
entitled under the provisions of the preceding paragraph to 
mail their letters free, and in order to be entitled to this 
privilege, such letters shall bear in the upper left corner the 
name of the soldier, sailor, or marine, together with the 
designation of the service to which he belongs, as, for 
instance, Private John Doe, U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, or U. S. 
Marine Corps, as the case may be. 

A. S. BURLESON. 
Postmaster General. 


OFFICE OF 


ORDER No. 8012. 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, May 4, 1914. 
2, Section 406, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
is amended to read as follows: 

2. Letters sent by soldiers, sailors, and marines in the 
United States service, located in the United States or any of 
its possessions, or other places where the United States do- 
mestic mail service is in operation, addressed to places in the 
United States or any of its possessions, when indorsed 
“Soldier’s letter,’’ “Sailor’s letter,” or ‘“Marine’s letter,’ and 
signed thereunder, either with facsimile hand stamp or in 
writing, with his official designation, by a field or staff of- 
ficer, post or detachment commander, to whose command 
the soldier belongs, or by a surgeon or chaplain at a hospital 
where he may be; and in the Navy and Marine service by 
any commissioned officer attached to the vessel, or officer 
commanding a hospital or detachment ashore, may be dis- 
patched to destination without prepayment of postage, and 
only the single rate of postage shall be collected on delivery. 

A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, June 3, 1918. 

| | depot sanggear ee are beginning to find a little fault with 

sales, which have begun to fall off. Merchandise 
is harder to get and the situation is gradually becoming 
worse for obtaining goods. Some reasons for smaller 
purchases heard are the large income taxes due this 
month, subscriptions for War Savings Stamps, Liberty 
Bonds and Red Cross fund, which have followed each 
other rapidly. Enforced economies will nevertheless be 
a real benefit eventually, even though some of our 
affairs are interfered with. 

Season’s goods in some lines are moving rather more 
slowly, for instance lawn mowers, garden hose, grass 
catchers, wire cloth, especially the black finish, dahlia 
poles, hedge and grass shears, with garden spades in 
not so strong demand as last year. Most lines of 
agriculture and garden tools, however, such as hoes, 
forks, rakes, weeders, etc., are in good request because 
of the cultivation of foodstuffs rather than flowers and 
shrubs. 

The new orders of General Crowder at Washington, 
it is plain, will take from business channels many 
people in the second and third classes, which will neces- 
sarily further disorganize working forces. It will be 
well for merchants in anticipating wants to bear con- 
stantly in mind that important events are developing 
rapidly and not too closely follow previous customs. 

Manufacturers say that not only are they being 
troubled in the matter of material, but labor problems 
are constantly becoming more serious. The shortage of 
skilled labor indicates that this class of workmen will 
be transferred into other lines of work from what are 
regarded as non-essentials. The point has been reached 
already where manufacturers having no Government 
work are approached by an official representative of the 
Government Labor Bureau to learn how much necessity 
exists for retaining on pay rolls the men at present 
employed. Should they have more tool makers, ma- 
chinists or other skilled labor than the Government be- 
lieves they should have, factory managers are told that 
surplus men must be taken and placed in other local 
factories, or sent elsewhere to territory where necessary 
work is being done. 

One manufacturer has it distinctly understood that 
all orders accepted are with the proviso that the goods 
will be filled subject to his ability to make and deliver; 
if not executed by Dec. 31, 1918, he will at his own 
option cancel or continue the orders in force, according 
to circumstances. Furthermore, all orders will be’ sub- 
ject to such restrictions as the National Government 
may from time to time place upon manufacturers. 

Manufacturers are more than ever intent on having 
supplies given through a Government contract number 
applying to orders for hardware, tools and supplies, 
originating from or having the Government as an ulti- 
mate destination, for the reason that more and more 
it is absolutely essential to have on file just the per- 
centage of business being done for the Government, 
either directly or indirectly. This is so as to obtain 
coal and other necessary raw materials, which are being 
apportioned to manufacturers in accordance with these 
principles. If on Sept. 1 less than 50 per cent of the 
order on hand for Government purposes is the condition, 
the 50 per cent allotment of coal, we are told, will not 
be O. K.’d by the Government. Therefore the manu- 
facturer will have to take chances in the open market 
and without assistance from the Government officials. 
It will be wise for manufacturers whenever possible 
to give to the Government contract numbers because 
those who do not realize the situation now may com- 
prehend it better in the fall. 

AXxES.—The L. & I. J. White Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
quotes as follows: 

Carpenters and railroad adzes each per doz. $27.94; ship 


adzes, plain, 4 to 44% in., $31.05, and 4% to 5 in., $35.16 each 
per doz. Lipped ship adzes, 4% to 5 in., are, per doz., $40.35. 
CopPER.—Semi-finished copper materials are up 4 


cent per lb. Copper sheets, mill prices, are 32%c. base 
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per lb., with the customary advances for deliveries of 
small lots from stock. Bare copper wire, for electrical 
purposes, carloads, mill shipment, is 2644c. base per lb. 
The advances are attributed to increased overhead ex- 
penses, labor costs and increased costs for affiliated 
materials. 

Business in copper and brass material is good, but 
the difficulty is in getting sufficient labor and holding 
what is already employed. The mills are working up to 
the limit getting out Government work, which is con- 
stantly being pushed. 

LINSEED O1L.—The dominant feature in linseed oil 
now is the problem of a sufficiency of labor to operate 
the mills; such as is employed is entirely inadequate. 
As to flaxseed the visual supply is not to low as it was, 
but what remains of the exportable surplus in Argen- 
tine is quite short. While some seed is crushed in 
Argentine, it is small, approximately, 1,000,000 bu. per 
annum, of the entire amount. The volume available to 
crushers elsewhere from the last crop was about 16,- 
400,000 bu., exportation of which usually begins about 
Jan. 1 each year. This compares with a normal crop 
in that country during recent years of approximately 
35,000,000 bu. 

Painting is worse than slack in the U. S. A. because 
of the stoppage of new construction and even much 
less repair work because of expensive materials and 
labor. The customary channels through which oil 
passes into consumption are inactive; some of them 
shut down. Wherever the war situation requires oil in 
any form the conditions are better. 

Linseed oil, in 5 or more bbl. is $1.57, and less than 5 bbl. 
is $1.58 per gal. 

State and Western oil is $1.57 per gal. and obtainable 
only in small quantities for quick delivery. Crushers 
are not offering round lots for the present. 

NAVAL STORES.—There has been little change either 
in primary markets or as to spot prices for turpentine, 
with no particularly interesting features at present. 
The demand in this territory is of only fair proportion 
and supplies are light. 

Rosin developments in the main southern markets are 
irregular with some reduction in the pale grades at 
Savannah. The figures for these qualities had been ad- 
vanced quite a little beyond Jacksonville, however, 
which now leaves the current Savannah figures more 
on a parity with Jacksonville. 


Turpentine, in yd., is steady at 52@524c. per gal. 

Rosin, common to good strained, in yd., on the basis of 
280 Ib. per bbl., is $8.50 to $8.60 and D Grade $8.60 to $8.75 
per bbl. 


RopPE.—The supply of manila hemp is much improved 
and it is arriving more satisfactorily than for months 
past. The cordage fiber tests, recently approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission, working in conjunction 
with leading rope makers, is working well in practice. 
This newly discovered test method assures both quick 
and easy determination as to whether so-called pure 
manila rope contains any adulterant fiber. It is sig- 
nificant that sisal grown in British and German East 
Africa, which in color and appearance closely resem- 
bles manila hemp and difficult for any but experts to 
detect, has dropped off in price several cents per Ib. 
without corresponding changes in the prices of other 
cordage fibers. Of course, it cannot now be used to 
simulate manila hemp without risking exposure when- 
ever the standard quick and easy test is applied. 

There is a largely increased demand for rope suitable 
for ship hammocks, caused by the new shipbuilding 
program and greater number of sailors and others to be 
accommodated aboard ships. The labor condition is 
very bad. One large plant is running 20 to 25 per cent 
short on labor, and any kind of good labor can be used 
in some parts of the work. 

Local harbor trade is excellent and the deliveries 
from one warehouse in May were greater, out of stock, 
in this territory, than in any other month at any time. 


Manila rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade, 
is 33c.; second grade, 32c., and the third grade, 28c., base, 
per Ib. Manila bolt rope is 38c. per Ib 
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Sisal rope, first grade, is 23¢c., and second grade, 20c., base, 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 23144c., and second grade, 20%c., base, per Ib. 

Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 23c., and second grade, 20c., 
base, per lb. 

WHITE LEAD AND OXIDES.—The National Lead Com- 
pany, 111 Broadway, New York, effective from May 
28, has adopted the following prices on white lead and 
oxides, namely: 


Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 


13 
13% 
13 
13 


White Lead dry and in Oil....13% 
Dutch Boy Red Lead in oil....13% 
le. eae 13% 
Litharge 13% 

Five-pound cans packed 50 or 100 lb. to case. One-pound 
cans packed 25, 50 or 100 Ib. to case. All prices f.o.b, New 
York. 

WINDOW GLASS.—Trade in window glass is uncom- 
monly slow and it has been dull for months. Never- 
theless, prices are unchanged and without cutting, be- 
cause of badly broken stocks and a very limited supply. 
While the demand is extremely light, because of mini- 
mum building, it is also true that there has been a 
considerable reduction in glass production during the 
past winter and since, with practically all the glass 
factories now shut down. It will be recalled that the 
usual resumption in the fall of manufacturing did not 
start until well into December last. Merchants in this 
trade complain that scarcely any private buildings, 
residences or apartments are being started, but that 
there are occasionally hospitals and schools. The head 
of an old house says that they have lost a large propor- 
tion of their employees who have gone into the navy or 
army. 

Window 


follows: first 3 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE 
Chicago, June 2, 1918. 


HE advanced schedule of freight rates recently an- 
nounced by Secretary McAdoo has added another 
problem to those already confronting the hardware 
trade. While it is generally conceded that higher rates 
are justified and should have been in effect some time 
ago, the advance is in most cases greater than had been 
expected. Naturally this advance in rates will increase 
the cost of merchandise to the consumer, and it is likely 
that there will be general advances in practically all 
lines of merchandise when the new schedules are put 
into effect. The increase in the passenger rates will 
also add to merchandise costs, as it will greatly in- 
crease the traveling expenses of all traveling salesmen. 
There is no disposition on the part of local manufac- 
turers and jobbers to complain, however, and they are 
accepting the situation as a necessary war condition. 
Shortages continue to be the main impediments ,to 
trade and the list is constantly growing. Barb wire 
is now practically off the market, the local jobbers 
being entirely sold out, while wire nail stocks are al- 
most as hard hit. There is also every indication that 
smooth wire will soon be off the market, which will 
seriously affect baling wire and bale ties used in pack- 
ing hay and other fodder for shipment. 

In the enamel ware lines the situation is very seri- 
ous. Shipments are few and far between, and jobbing 
stocks are in a depleted condition. Retail dealers need- 
ing enamel or tin ware would do well to get their orders 
in as soon as possible, as the condition mentioned will 
probably continue for some time to come. 

Sales to date, from both retail stores and jobbing 
houses, are better than those of last year, but stocks 
of both are naturally growing smaller. In the city 
proper the retail stores are hard hit through the loss 
of the builders’ hardware business, and in some cases 
at least they have been unable to make the sales in 
other lines cover the losses. In the smaller towns, how- 
ever, this condition does not exist, and the trade in 
other lines has more than made up any losses from 
lack of building activity. Trade from the farmers has 
been heavy, with a good proportion of it in cash, while 
the laboring classes in the manufacturing towns have 
been buying larger quantities of merchandise and bet- 
ter grades. This has been particularly true with re- 
gard to the various house furnishings lines. washing 
machines, cutlery, tools, phonographs, refrigerators, 


glass prices are unchanged, as 


Hardware Age 


brackets, B single thick, 82 per cent; first three brackets, 
A single thick, 80 per cent; all sizes above the first thre« 
brackets in A and B quality, single thick, 79 per cent; all 
sizes A quality, double thick, 80 per cent; and all sizes 
B quality, double thick, 82 per cent. Window glass, AA 
quality, single and double thick, ranges from 75 to 78 per 
cent discount. 

WIRE NAILS.—Supplies of nails are low and stocks 
are badly broken. A leading jobber says 8d common 
nails are almost as scarce as diamonds in a hodcarrier’s 
home; that it is beginning to look like a famine. The 
trouble is for the mills to obtain a sufficient allotment 
of raw material, which is constantly being diverted to 
production more of war character. One house has 
twelve carloads averaging 600 kegs each due, and is 
constantly ordering more, but the problem is to actu- 
ally get possession of stock. The situation is some- 
what relieved, however, by quicker transit for this 
product when once shipped. 

Wire nails, in store, are $4.40 and carted by the jobbe 
$4.45 base per keg. 

Cut NAILs.—This line shows little change, but there 
is a slower inflow of nails from the mills. In some 
cases a shutdown of two weeks was necessary because 
of a shortage of coal and material. There are fewer 
inquiries for cut nails for export in carloads. After a 
mill gets an order the shipper must obtain an export 
license, which is good for say two or three weeks, but 
it isn’t always possible to make the goods in this time 
and get aboard cars (if they are available). 

Cut nails, in store, are $5.20 and if delivered in carting 
limits $5.25 base per keg. 

Woop BOTTOM AND IRON PLANES.—Sargent & Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., and New York, have with- 
drawn all prices on wood bottom and iron planes. New 
prices will be issued as soon as revised. 


WASHING MACHINES.—The Maytag Company, New- 
ton, Iowa, quotes Maytag washing machines each as 
follows: Hand power, $12.50; power, $28; electric, 
$55, and multi-motor, $55. 


AGO 


sewing machines, bathroom equipments, bicycles and 
similar lines. Collections are more than fair, and the 
proportion of cash sales over the retail counters is 
above normal. Help is scarce and there are many in- 
quiries for competent men for good retail positions. 


AXES.—There is nothing to indicate any betterment 
of the axe situation and the shortage is steadily be- 
coming more acute. The Government is using large 
quantities of axes in its various enterprises, and many 
others are being used by concerns engaged either di- 
rectly or indirectly on Government work. The strictly 
domestic demand is above normal. Local jobbers are 
in a position where they are only able to take care of 
the orders placed some time ago, and very little new 
business in axes can be handled. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: First quality 
sjngle-bitted axes, hand made, $14 per doz. base; double- 
bitted, ‘$8 per doz. base. 

BUTCHER KNIVES.—Butcher knives continue to be in 
good demand, but the supply is decidedly limited. The 
Government is a heavy buyer of the line for use in the 
cantonments, but there is also an abnormal call for 
knives from the strictly domestic trade. Manufacturers 
are handicapped by shortages of raw material and in- 
ability to get skilled workmen. Prices are constantly 
advancing. 

We quote jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago. Butcher 
knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $4.50 per doz. ; 
7-in. blade. $5.25 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6 per doz.: with 
ebony handle, 6-in. blade, $5 per doz.; 7-in. blade, $6.50 per 
doz. ; 8-in. blade, $8 per doz. ; 10-in. blade, $11 per doz. ; 12-in 
blade, $14.50 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $18 per doz.; beechwood 
handle, fastened with 3 saw-screw brass rivets, 6-in. blade. 
$3.50 per doz.; 7-in. blade, $4.50 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $5.40 
per doz.; 9-in. blade, $7.15 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $8.65 per 
doz.; 12-in, blade, $11.65 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $14.75 per 
doz. 

BABBITT METAL.—There is a good domestic demand 
for babbitt metal, coming mainly from the small shops, 
although the demand from the farms is constantly get- 
ting heavier. There are rumors of higher prices, but 
none have as yet appeared. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: 
babbitt metal, 109c. per Ilb.; Cruso brand, 14c. per Ib.; 
brand, 17c. per lb.; Revenoc, 20c. per Ib. 

BUILDING PAPER.—Retail sales of building paper in 
this locality are comparatively light, as there is little 
in the way of new building going on. Sales are limited 
to repair work and industrial building. Production 
costs are increasing and prices appear firm. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: Red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 60c. per roll; 25-lb. rolls, 7dc. 
per roll; 30-lb. rolls, 90c. per roll. 

ALARM CLocks.—Alarm clocks continue in great de- 
mand, not only from the towns in the vicinities of army 
camps, but also from the manufacturing districts. 
Farm sales are about normal, but are expected to in- 
crease greatly when the farm reserves from the schools 
start work. All prominent makers of alarm clocks are 
behind in their shipments, and are facing material and 
labor shortages. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Big Ben 
alarm clocks and Baby Ben alarm clocks, $2 each; the Amer- 
ican alarm clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz.; in 
dozen lots, $9.67 per doz.; in case lots of 4 dozen, $9.43 per 
doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, $12.61 per 
doz. ; dozen lots, $12.24 per doz. ; case lots of two dozen, $11.88 
per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $18.78 per doz. ; 
case lots of 50, $18.18 per doz.; Slumber Stopper alarm clock, 
dozen lots, radium dial, $23.64 per doz. 

HAND TOILET CLIPPERS.—Hand toilet clippers con- 
tinue to sell freely, with the demand from the farming 
sections increasing. There is somewhat of a shortage 
in this line, jobbing stocks being much below normal. 
Prices as quoted are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Yankee 
clippers, $1.20 each; Khedive, $1.20 each; No. 141, $1.80 each. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER Pipe.—There is only a 
fair demand for eaves trough and gutter pipe, although 
sales during the past few weeks have shown some gain. 
The shortage of steel sheets is curtailing the supply 
and there are rumors that prices will advance. 

We oe from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
29-gage, lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., $5.70 per 100 ft.; 29- 
gage conductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. 

FILES.—Files are in great demand and the stocks of 
local jobbers and retailers are in a broken condition. 
Many of the sales are now going to the small shops 
and to carpenters and mechanics engaged in outdoor 
work. There is also a good demand from the farm 
trade. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the following 
discounts from list; Nicholson files, 50-244; New American, 
60; Disston, 50-5; Black Diamond, 50c. 

GARDEN TooLs.—The demand for garden tools is still 
heavy in this locality, although it is beginning to fall 
off to some extent, as many of those putting in gardens 
have now filled their wants. Both retail and jobbing 
stocks are light. The manufacturers are troubled by 
scarcity of wood handles, steel and skilled labor. The 
Government is reported to be a heavy purchaser of 
spades and shovels, which is still further curtailing 
the domestic supply. Advances i in this line would prove 
no surprise. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spades.—In half doz. lots, D handle, No. 2, size of blade 
7% x 12. $12.25 per doz.; long handle, $10.75 per doz. ; Green- 
leaf’s D handle, No. 2, $13.75 per doz.; Greenleaf’s long spade, 
No. 2. $13.75 per doz.; spading forks, D handle, 4-tine, No. 
043, $10.25 per doz, 

Surface Edge Cutters.—9 x 5, $7.75 per doz.; edge trimmers, 
$8.40 per doz. 

Garden Trowels.—One piece steel, 90c. per doz.; polished 
steel with riveted shank, 6 in., 95c. per doz.; 7 in., $1.05 per 
doz.; 8 in., $1.15 per doz.; solid socket tempered steel, 6 in., 
$6.20 per doz. 

Rakes.—Solid steel rakes with polished edges and gray 
teeth, 12 in., $8 per doz.; 14 in., $8.60 per doz.; 16 in., $9.25 
per doz. Malleable iron rake with curved teeth, 10 in., $2.85 
per doz.; 12 in., $3.10 per doz.; 14 in., $3.40 per doz.; 16 in., 
$3.60 per doz. Malleable wrench with straight steel teeth, 
12% in., $4.75 per doz.; 14% in., $5.15 per doz. ; 16% in., 
$5.50 per doz. Wire tooth long rakes, 24-tooth, $5.25 per doz. ; 
28-tooth, $7 per doz. Ole Olson lawn rakes, bent head or 
straight head, 26-tooth, $5.60 per doz. ; wooden hay rakes, 
20-tooth, $4 per doz.: 10-tooth, $3 per doz. Gem Dandelion 
rake for everything but leaves, 16 in., $17.50 per doz.; 24 
in., $22 per doz. 

Garden Hoes. —High grade razor steel welded to a soft steel 
back. all sizes, $8.75 per doz.; solid socket, cast — with 
polished blade, 6 to 8 in., No. 12, $7 per doz.; No. $6.25 
per doz. ; blued finish hoes, 71% in. blade, 4% ft B® riv- 
eted shank, $3 per doz.; 7144 in. blade, 4% ft. handle, socket 
shank, $3.80 per doz. 

GARDEN HOSE.—There is a rapidly growing demand 
for garden hose and supply is much more limited than 
during the normal times. The shortage is due mainly 
to the heavy Government use of cotton duck, which 
enters largely into the manufacture of hose. Jobbers 
predict still greater shortages and higher prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, %-in., 3-ply 
Competition hose, 8%c. per ft.; %-in. 4-ply hose at 124%4c. per 
ft.: %4-in. 4-ply hose at 10c. per ft.; also a good %-in. 5-ply 
Oe at 10%c. per ft.; %4-in. at 9144c. per ft. A better grade 
of %-in. 4-ply at 15c. per ft.; %4-in. at 13%c. The white cot- 
ton cove ered %-in. at llc. per ft. 

GLASS, PUTTY AND GLAZIERS’ POINTS.—Retail sales 
of glass are very light at this time and are not ex- 
pected to become much heavier during the summer, as 
there is little in the way of building contemplated. 
The bulk of the window glass sales are for repair work. 
The conditions with regard to putty and glaziers’ points 
is very similar, as their sales depend on the demand 
for glass. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, first three brackets up to 50-in., 80 per cent off; 
above the first three brackets, 79 per cent off; single strength 
B, first three brackets, 82 per cent off; all sizes of double 
strength A, 80 per cent off. 

Putty in 100-lb. kits, $3.35; glaziers’ points, No. 1 large, 
No. 2 medium and No. 3 small, 1 doz. in a package, 60c. per 
doz. packages. 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—Retail sales of guns and 
ammunition are normal for the season, but the heavy 
demand will not appear until the opening of the hunt- 
ing season. Guns are advancing almost daily, as the 
manufacturers are heavily engaged in Government 
work and are unable to turn out the usual supply for 
domestic trade. Revolvers are particularly scarce and 
local jobbers are frequently forced to decline orders. 
Shot gun shells are coming in in fair volume, but there 
is a decided scarcity of some kinds of rifle cartridges. 
The situation is unlikely to improve for some time to 
come. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single bar- 
rel shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32-in. barrel, with plain extractor. 
$7 each; with automatic ejector, $7.35 each; 12-gage, double 
barrel shotguns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerless, 
$17.50 each. 

Ammunition.—No. 22 short semi-smokeless, $5 per thou- 
sand; No. 32 short, rim fire, semi-smokeless, $11.75 per thou- 
sand: No, 22 long, semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 
long, semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand 

GALVANIZED WARE.—The scarcity of galvanized 
sheets is greatly curtailing the output of galvanized 
tubs, pails and other wares, while the demand is fully 
up to normal from domestic sources. In addition to 
this demand the Government is in the market for large 
numbers of pails and tubs. Freight embargoes and 
lack of adequate transportation facilities are holding 
back shipments. The condition is not likely to improve 
this season, and jobbers are advising dealers to get 
their orders in as soon as possible. Prices are same 
as at last report, but may go higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $9.35 per doz.: No. 1, $11.50 per doz. 
No. 2, $12.95 per doz. medium gre ude, heavy galvanized tubs. 
No. 100s, $17. 10 per doz. ; No. 200s, $19.25 per doz.; No. 300s, 

$21.40 per doz. 

Common galvanized pails, 8-qt., $3.60 per doz. ; 10-qt., $4.05 
per doz. ; 12-qt., $4.43 per doz. ; 14-qt., $4.97 per doz. ; common 
galvanized stock pails, 14-qt., $6.90 per doz.; 16-qt., $7.55 per 
doz. ; 18-qt., $8.80 per doz.; 20-qt., $10 per doz 

LACE LEATHER.—The lace leather demand is above 
normal, due to the large amount of power machinery 
in use. There is somewhat of a shortage in the supply, 
but local jobbers are in condition to take care of all 
reasonable orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide lace 
leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft 

NUTS AND BOLTs.—The Government has recently al- 
lotted the order for 129,000,000 bolts to the various 
makers, the deliveries to be made from date until next 
February. It is said that from 85 to 90 per cent of 
the bolt and nut output will be needed directly or in- 
directly for Government work. Stocks of jobbers are 
generally in a depleted condition and the makers are 
only selling to those jobbers who show that the orders 
are for war essentials. Shortages to the hardware 
trade seem almost sure. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, fa.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent off: larger sizes, 30-5 
per cent off; carriage bolts, up to % x 6 in., 40-21% per cent 
off; larger sizes, 30-5 per cent off: hot pressed nuts, square 
tapped, $1.05 off per 100 Ibs.; hexagon tapped, S5e. off per 
100° Ibs. 

NAILS.—It is said that practically the entire output 
of the nail mills is now going to the Government under 
the pledge recently given by the makers. Reports 
indicate that 18,000 kegs of wire nails will be used in 
building the wooden cars ordered by the Government 
will be purchased by the car builders direct. Retail 
and jobbing stocks of nails are very low and only the 
comparatively light domestic demand keeps the situa- 
tion from seriously curtailing trade. All shipments 
from the jobbers to retal stores are limited. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Commot 
wire nails, $4.25 per keg base 3; cement coated nails, $4.15 per 
keg base: steel cut nails, $4.75 per keg base 

PAINTS, OILS AND CoLors.—Paints, oils and colors 
are selling in fair volume, despite the fact that little 
building is going on. Inside paints and varnishes are 
in good demand, while sales of outside paints are ex- 
ceeding expectations. Prices have not shown any 
changes during the past week, but when the new 
freight rates are put into effect there will probably 
be advances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago 

Paints.—No. 1 house paint, $3 per gal.; second grade, $2.50 
per gal.; third grade, $1.80 per gal 

Linseed Oil.—Strictly pure, in single barrel lots, raw, $1.64 
per gal.; boiled, $1.65 per gal.; the usual reductions apply to 
larger quantities. 

Turpentine.—Strictly pure, in barrels, 58c. per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 75c. per gal.; half barrels 


80c. per gal.: 5 and 10-gal. cans, 95c. per gal.; prices include 
containers. 
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White Lead.—100-ib. kegs, 124 c. per lb.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs 
1214c. per lb.; on 500-Ib. lots, we. per Ib. less. 

New York Plaster of Paris.—In barrels, $3 to $4 per bbl. 

Gilders’ Whiting.—In barrels (barrels 50c. each), $2 to $3 
per cwt. 

Pure White Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) in gallon cans, $3.75 per 
gal. 
Pure Orange Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) in gallon cans, $3.50 per 
gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, $2 to $3 per cwt. 

Princes Mineral.—In barrels, $2 to $3 per cwt. 

Rope.—There is no change in the rope situation, al- 
thoygh shipments of manila fiber are said to be more 
satisfactory during the past two weeks. The Govern- 
ment is expected to take steps to accelerate such ship- 
ments in order to care for 11s own rope demands for 
the army and navy. Retail sales are growing daily, 
but shipments from the mills are very slow. Jobbers 
are not accepting future orders at current prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 manila rope, 33%4c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila rope, 
3214c. per lb. base; No. 3 manila rope, 28%c. per lb. base; 
sisal rope, No. 1, 23\%c. per lb.; No. 2, 2044c. per Ib. 

ROLLER SKATES.—The demand for roller skates has 
slowed up somewhat, due to the fact that the buying 
public is fairly well equipped at this time. Sales are 
still above normal, however. Both retail and jobbing 
stocks are said to be lighter than usual. No price 
changes have been reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o b, Chicago: Union Hard- 
ware Co.’s ball-bearing boys’ No. 5S, $1.50 per pair; Union 
Hardware Co.’s ball-bearing girls’ No. 6S, $1.60 per pair; 
Union Hardware Co.’s common roller skates with strap, No. 
2, 45c. per pair; Union Hardware Co.’s common sk:tes with 
clamp, No. 3, 50c. per pair. Barney & Berry’s boys’ ball- 
bearing extension skates, No. 1966, $1.50 per pair; Barney & 
Berry’s ball-bearing girls’ extension skates, No. 1968, $1.60 
per pair; Barney & Berry’s ball-bearing extension child’s 
skates, No. 1948, $1.70 per pair; Barney & Berry’s common 
boys’ skates, No. 1951, 50c. per pair; Barney & Berry’s com- 
mon girls’ skates, No. 1953, 55c. per pair. 

RAZORS AND BLADES.—There is a very heavy de- 
mand for razors of all types and stocks are more or 
less depleted. The open blade types have been scarce 
for some time, and now there are serious shortages 
of several brands of safety razors. Several of the 
larger makers are not soliciting new business at this 
time. A large part of the Gillette output is said to 
have been recently taken over by the Government. The 
blade demand is growing constantly and shortages are 
appearing in this line. All razor and blade prices are 
firm as quoted. 

Open Blade Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Full hollow ground, square point, flat rubber handle, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, oval rubber 
handle, $14.75 per doz. 

Safety Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto Strop, $45 per 
doz.; Gem, in one dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen lots, 
$8 per doz. ; 12 dozen lots, $7.50 per dozen. Ever Ready in one 
dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen lots, $8 per doz.; 12 dozen 
lots, $7.50 per doz. 

Razor Blades.—Gem, in 1 dozen sets, 7 blades to a set, $3 
per doz. sets. Ever Ready, one card containing 1 gross blades, 
one-half dozen to a package, 24 packages to the card, for 
$5.28. Gillette and Auto Strop, 75c. per package of 12: 28c. 
for package of 6 

SANDPAPER.—Retail sales of sandpaper are somewhat 
below those of normal times, on account of the build- 
ing slump, but the general sales are said to be very 
heavy. Much of the output is going to the manufac- 
turing trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

ScrREws.—The retail demand for screws is growing 
as summer approaches, but is somewhat below normal. 
The Government is said to be one of the heaviest buy- 
ers. Prices recently advanced and are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 7-10-10; round head blued, 65-10-10; flat head 
brass, 421%4-10-5: round head brass, 40-10-5. 

SOLDER.—Local jobbers are quoting prices on solder 
on specifications only. The demand is only about nor- 
mal, but the shortage of tin is curtailing the supply. 
The price is the highest it has been in years. Quota- 
tions made at date of this report are as follows: 

Warranted half and half solder, 65c per Ib.; No. 1 
plumbers’ solder, 63%c per 1 

Saws (Cross-CuT AND Woop).—A heavy demand for 
saws, both cross-cut and wood, is expected during the 
coming season, and retailers are placing orders in good 
volume for future delivery. Sales were heavy last 
season, and will doubtless be equally as good this year. 
Local jobbers are not taking orders for future shipment 
at current prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b Chicago: Cross cut, 
2-man, hollow back with champion tooth, E-8 Disston, No. 5. 
$1.40 each; No. 5%. $1.55; No. 6, $1.68; No. 614. $1.82; 2-man 
crown pattern, common tooth, Disston, No. 4, $2.10 each; No. 
4144, $2.35; No. 5, $2.55; No. , $2.80: No. 6, $3. Disston’s 
1-man, No. 23 pattern, No. 2%. $ ; No. 3, $1.90; No. 
3%, $2.20; No. 4, $2.50; No. 414, $2. . 5, $3.15 

Buck Saws.—Best grade, $13.20 per doz.; medium, $10.20 per 
doz.: cheap, $7.90 per doz. 
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SASH CORDS AND SASH WEIGHTS.—There is a fair 
demand for sash cord, despite the slump in building. 
Shortages of labor and material are keeping prices at 
a high level and shipments are said to be coming in 
very slowly. 


Sash weights are in very little demand and the foun- 
dries are not turning out any large amounts in this 
district. Sash weights recently advanced in price, due 
to the cost of production rather than the demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade 
Silver Lake sash cord, No. 8, $18.15 per doz.; best grade 
Samson cord, No. 7, Revenoc sash cord 
No. 7, $12.45 per doz, 

Sash weights, in ton lots, $44 per ton; in smaller lots, $45 
per ton. 

Stove PIPE AND STOVE Boarps.—The shortage of 
steel sheets has had a very noticeable effect on the 
prices of stove pipe and stove boards, which are some- 
what higher than during last season. Shortages are 
developing in both lines and dealers are advised to get 
their orders in as soon as possible. The number of 
sizes of stove boards has been materially cut by the 
manufacturers as a measure of conservation. Stove 
pipe is being sold by the local jobbers for fall delivery, 
the prices to be those in effect at the time of delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
stove pipe, 6-in., $15 per hundred. Common elbows, 6-in., 
$1.25 per doz.; corrugated, $1.55 per doz. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: Square 
erystal stove boards, wood lined, 24 x 24, $10.1u per doz.; 
26 x 26, $11.90 per doz.; 28 x 28, $13.95 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$16.40 per doz.; 33 x 33, $19.75 per doz.; 36 x 36, $23.60 per 
doz. ; square crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $5.65 
per doz.; 24 x 24, $6.85 per doz.; 26 x 26, $7.50 per doz.; 
28 x 28, $8 35 per doz. ; 30 x 30, $9.95 per doz.; 32 x 32, $11.75 
per doz.; 35 x 35, $14.65 per doz. Prices subject to 10 per 
cent discount in case lots, 

STEEL TRAPS.—AIl indications point to a good season 
on steel traps next fall and winter, as the prices of furs 
are advancing and will remain high. There were some 
trap shortages last season and jobbers are advising 
retailers to provide against such a condition this year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Victor Steel Traps.—No. 0, $1.40 per doz.; No. 1, 
doz.; No. 1%, $2.48 per doz.; No. 2, $3.46 per doz. ; No. 3, 
per doz.; No. 4, $5.44 per doz.; No. 91, $2.32 per doz.; 
9114, $3.29 per doz. 

Oneida Jump Traps.—No. 0, $1.91 per doz.; No. 1, $2.25 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $3.36 per doz.; No. 2, $4.94 per doz.; No. 3, 
$6.58 per doz.; No. 4, $7.75 per doz.; No. 12, $5.40 per doz. ; 
No. 13, $7.04 per doz.; No. 14, $8.71 per doz.; No. 91, $2.81 
per doz.; No. 91%, $3.99 per doz. 

Newhouse Traps.—No. 0, $3.09 per doz.; No. 1, $3.63 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $5.44 per doz.; No. 2, $8.04 per doz.; No. 3, 
$10.78 per doz.; No. 4, $12.65 per doz. 

All trap prices are quoted by the dozen and include chains. 

TACKS.—Retail sales of tacks are not particularly 
heavy, but the costs of production have increased and 
prices were recently advanced. The bulk of the tack 
output is going to the manufacturing trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholsterers’ 
tacks, 6-0z., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. per lb.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6-0z., 25-lb. boxes, 19c. per Ib. 

TIRE CHAINS.—Tire chains are selling somewhat 
slowly at this time, the heavy selling season being in 
the fall and winter. Merchants are said to have placed 
orders in good volume for fall delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. Chicago: Weed tire 
chains, 30 x 3%, $3.75 per pair; 32 x 3%, $4.10 per pair; 35 x 
1, $5.60 per pair; Rid-O-Skid, 30 x 3%, $2.30 per pair; 32 x 
3%, $2.40 per pair; 35 x 4, $2.85 per pair; Weed cross chains, 
No. 3, $4 per 100; No. 3%, $5.30 per 100; No. 4, $6 per 100: 
Ha 4%, $6.65 per 100; No. 5, $8 per 100; No. 5%, $10 per 

. ‘ 


$18.40 per doz.; 


TENTS AND WAGON CovEeRS.—There is a demand for 
tents and wagon covers fully up to that of normal 
times, in addition to that from Government sources. 
With a pronounced scarcity of cotton duck it can be 
easily seen that the supply for domestic use in both 
lines is very limited. Local jobbers recently advanced 
prices and present quotations are firmly held. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
grade wall tents, single duck, 10 oz., 7 x 9, $31 each; 8 x 10, 
$33.70 each; 91% x 12, $47.10 each. Discount 50-10-74. 

Wagon Covers.—Standard grade, 10-oz., 10 x 13, $14.94 
each; 10 x 14, $16.04 each; 11 x 14, $18.06 each; 11 x 15, 
$19.30 each. Discount 50-10-7%. 

WIRE PrRoDUCTS.—There is a scarcity of practically 
all wire products. The wire mills have advised the 
jobbers that the Government has instructed them to 
ship no more barb wire until such time as all Govern- 
ment requirements are supplied. Local jobbers have 
no barb wire in stock and are compelled to decline all 
orders. It is expected that a similar condition will pre 
vail before long with regard to plain wire. This will 
affect bale ties and baling wire, in which there is 
already somewhat of a shortage. Staples are also 
almost off the local market. 

There is no standard price on wire cloth, either from 
the manufacturers or jobbers, the quotations varying 
as much as 20c. per 100 sq. ft. The makers have very 
little wire cloth to sell and jobbers are in a similar 
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position. Shortages are almost sure to develop in the 
retail stores this summer. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Painted barb 
wire in less than carload lots, $4.40 per 100 lb.; galvanized, 
$5.10 per 100 Ib. 

Poultry netting as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 
per cent discount ; galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent dis- 
count from list. 


12-mesh black wire cloth, $2.10 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 12- 
mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.55 to $2.75 per 100 sq. ft. 

Bale ties, 60-10-10 per cent off standard list; half sizes, 714 
per cent less; plain annealed wire. No. 14, $4.35 per 100 1b. ; 


No. 15, $4.45 per 100 lb.; No. 16, $4.55 per 100 Ib 

WIRE STRETCHERS.—Wire stretchers are selling in 
fair volume throughout this district. No shortages 
have been reported. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: O. S. EI- 


woods No. 1 stretcher, $9.75 per doz.; No. 2, $9 per doz.; 
combination hoist and stretcher, No, 80, $18.00 per doz.; 
tackle block stretchers, roller bearing, %-in. rope, $13.50 per 
doz.; %-in. rope, $25.50 per doz.; plain bearing, %-in. rope, 


$12.75 per doz. 


WRAPPING PAPER.—Wrapping paper sales are fully 
up to normal, but shipments from the mills are very 
slow. Local jobbing stocks are below normal, as are 
also those of the retail stores. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Kraft’s 
wrapping paper, 104c. per lb.; express wrapping paper, $6.90 
per 100 Ib. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
Pittsburgh, June 3, 1918. 


HE War Industries Board and the heads of the big 

steel companies all over the country have been 
holding almost daily meetings for almost two weeks 
in an endeavor to find out just how long the United 
States Government will require that the steel industry 
shall give 100 per cent of its output to direct war work 
and its accessories. All kinds of reports are on foot 
that the Government intends to commandeer steel 
plants, large shops making machine tools and other 
manufacturing plants in order that the output of these 
works shall be confined entirely to the manufacture of 
war essentials. It is hardly necessary to say that these 
reports have no basis in fact, as the steel and its allied 
trades have been most loyal and patriotic in service to 
the Government, and it is doubtful whether any bet- 
terment in the service could come if the plants were 
taken over by the Government. The Government has 
plans under way for enormous additions to existing 
steel and shipbuilding plants, and also has plans for the 
building of two very large new shipbuilding plants, one 
likely to be built on the Pacific Coast, probably close 
to San Francisco, and the other in the East near Phila- 
delphia. Four existing eastern shipbuilding plants are 
to be more than doubled in capacity, and reports are 
that a new structural steel plant may be built in the 
Pittsburgh district in order to furnish shapes needed 
for the new boats. At the present time the Government 
has actual inquiries out for upwards of 300,000 tons of 
steel, bids on which are to be asked in the next three 
or four months. In the case of plates Government 
orders already on the books of the mills mean that the 
entire output of plates is fully taken up on Government 
orders for the next four to six months. 

It is very evident that within a short time a great 
many small manufacturing plants all over the country 
that are not engaged in making strictly war essentials 
will find their supply of steel entirely cut off, and they 
will have to close down their plants and probably dis- 
band their organizations for the period of the war. 
It is also likely that the Government may soon issue 
orders stopping the manufacture of products not classed 
as war essentials, among these being such products as 
talking machines, pianos and organs, pleasure cars and 
many other such items. The plans of the Government 
for turning out war materials are so immense that its 
consumption of steel over the next two years is going 
to be probably large enough to take 75 per cent of the 
total output of steel in this country, while over the 
next year it may take a full 100 per cent. Some new 
price changes sent out recently included reduction in 
prices on rivets, hot rolled strip steel and other small 
finished products, and the manufacturers of these have 
been holding meetings recently for the purpose of try- 
ing to work out a plan by which the former higher 
prices will be restored 

The outlook in the local hardware trade for a heavy 
volume of business in the summer months is regarded 
as very satisfactory, the only question being the ability 
of jobbers to get the goods, and just now this is not 
very bright. Already there are acute shortages in the 
supply of many leading lines of goods handled by the 
hardware trade, these being most seriously felt in prod- 
ucts made from sheets and tin plate, wire and also on 
axes, hatchets and hammers, shovels and other lines of 
goods made from the heavier forms of steel. 

Advances in prices are being made almost daily on 
many lines of products, and many manufacturers are 
accepting orders from jobbers, the prices for the goods 
being left open, and the prices to be those in effect at 
the time shipments of the goods are made. As time 
goes on the shortage in supply of goods is bound to 
become more acute. Jobbers’ stocks are already badly 
broken on nearly all lines of goods they handle. 


Axes.—A very serious condition exists in this line of 
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product as regards the supply. Jobbers’ stocks are 
very badly broken and on some sizes are entirely de- 
pleted. The Government is taking more and more of 
the product of axes, and local jobbers and retailers are 
urging their sources of supply to fill their orders if 
possible, but to give Government orders preference, and 
they will get along as best they can. The outlook for 
the fall and winter demand in axes is very good, and 
it will no doubt be very much larger than the supply. 

BoLts AND Nuts.—The order for 129,000,000 bolts 
that came out about a month ago has finally been allo- 
cated to the makers, but the direct orders have not yet 
been placed. The Ordnance Department is expected 
in the market before long for 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
bolts. The demand from the commercial trade for 
nuts and bolts is very heavy, but under their recent 
pledge the manufacturers are giving 100 per cent of 
their output to the Government if needed, and will con- 
tinue to do so so long as the Government wants it. 
Discounts for this quarter are very strong and are as 
follows: 

Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 50-10 off list; cut threads, 50-5 off list; larger 
and longer sizes, 40-10 off list. Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. 
nuts, blank, 2.25c. ped Ib. off list; e.p.c. and t. square and 
and longer, 35-5 off list. Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: Smaller 
and shorter, rolled threads, 50-5 off list: cut thread, 40-10-5 
off list; larger and longer sizes, 40 off list; lag bolts, 50-10 
off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 off list; hot pressed nuts, 
square blank, 2.50c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed nuts, hex- 
agon blank, 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed nuts, square 
tapped, 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed nuts, hexagon 
tapped, 2.10c. per Ib. off list; c.p.c. and t. square and hexagon 
nuts, blank, 2.25c. per lb. off list; c.p.c. and t. square and 
hexagon nuts, tapped, 2.00c. per Ib. off list. Semi-finished 
hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 60-10-10 off list; 9/16 in. 
and smaller, 70-5 off list; stove bolts, 70-10 off list; stove 
bolts, 2% per cent extra for bulk; tire bolts, 50-10-5 per 
cent off list. The above discounts are from present lists now 
in effect. All prices carry standard extras. 

Cut NaiLts.—The commercial demand for cut nails 
is reported quite heavy, but the Government is taking 
75 per cent or more of the entire output of the mills. 
Output of cut nails has been reduced very much, owing 
to the fact that the steel is being used more and more to 
make strictly war essentials. The prices quoted below 
on cut nails are for carloads and larger lots, jobbers 
charging the usual advances to the trade for small lots 
from store. . 

We quote cut nails in carloads and larger lots at $4 base 
per keg, f.o.b, Pittsburgh, jobbers ard retailers charging 
$4.50 and $4.75 per keg in small lots from store. 

GAS AND ELEcTRIC FIxTURES.—Jobbers report that 
the season on these goods is pretty well over, and owing 
to the dullness in building operations, the new demand 
is very quiet. It is likely that the fall demand for 
electric fixtures and electric heating stoves will be quite 
heavy, as the natural gas companies supplying domestic 
consumers in the Pittsburgh district have again sent 
out warning of a probable shortage in supply of gas 
this winter. 

IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The Government is still tak- 
ing very close to 100 per cent of the output of iron 
and steel bars. Mills rolling steel bars are well sold 
up for remainder of this year, but some of the mills 
rolling iron bars are in position to take orders for de- 
livery in the last three or four months of this year. 

Prices on iron and steel bars as fixed by the Govern- 
ment are very firm and those quoted below are for car- 
load lots, jobbers charging the usual advances for 
smaller lots from store. 





We quote steel bars rolled from 14 steel rails at 3e.; from 
steel billets, 2.90c., and refined iron bars, 35%, f.0.5. Pitts- 
burgh. 


SASH CorD AND SASH WEIGHTS.—Jobbers and retail- 
ers both report that the new demand for these goods is 
very quiet, owing largely to the falling off in new 
building operations. The demand for sash weights is 
especially quiet, and is very much below that of this 
time last year. 

SHEETS.—For several months there has been a very 
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great shortage in the supply of sheet bars and this is 
getting more acute, and is cutting down output of 
sheets very materially. The independent sheet mills 
are operating only to about 75 per cent of capacity 
and the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., to about 60 
per cent. The Government is still a heavy buyer of 
blue annealed, black and galvanized sheets, and last 
week placed orders for over 10,000 tons. Jobbers’ 
stocks are very low, and the mills are refusing to ac- 
cept their orders except where the jobbers can show 
the sheets are wanted to go into the manufacture of 
war essentials. The prices quoted below on the differ- 
ent grades of sheets are in carload lots at mill, jobbers 
and retailers charging the usual advances for small 
lots. 

Maximum prices on sh2ets in carloads and larger lots are 
is follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., No. 
28 Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., rolled 
from either Bessemer’ or open heartia sterk, all f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, actual freight to point 
of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual advances 
for small lots from store. 

Tin Plate.—All the mills making tin plate are re- 
ceiving new orders only for the manufacture of food 
containers and this is shutting off sales of tin plate 
to many manufacturers of goods not classed as war 
essentials. Output of tin plate so far this year is the 
heaviest ever known in the history of the tin plate 
trade and is running to 95 per cent of capacity or 
more. Up to June 30, the price of tin plate rolled 
from Bessemer or open hearth stock is $7.75 per base 
box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The demand for stock items of 
tin plate is very active and stocks held by the mills 
for prompt shipment are low. 

We quote coke tin plate on contracts and in small lots at 
$7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 7, 
prices on all sizes of terne plates ave as follows: 

100 1. ..; $15.00 per package 
Soe ewe 15.30 per package 
17.00 per package 
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per package 
20 . 4 per package 
25 : 20.60 per package 
30 Ib. 6 21.75 per package 
35 . 22.75 per package 
40 : . per package 
WINDOW GLASS.—There is practically no new busi- 
ness being placed in this line. Stocks are very badly 
broken, but this does not make much difference. Prices 
are reported very firm in spite of the small demand 
and are as foilows: 


First 3 brackets, B single thick, 82 per cent; first three 
brackets, A single thick, 80 per cent: all sizes above the urst 
three brackets in A and B quality, single thick, 79 per cent; all 
sizes A quality, double thick, $0 per cent; and all sizes B 
quality, double thick, 82 per cent. Window gwss, AA quality, 
single and double thick, ranges from 75 to «8 per cent dis- 
count. 

WIRE Propucts.—The Government has allocated to 
the mills contracts for 50,000 tons of barb wire wanted 
by England. A recent order for 5000 tons for France 
has also been placed. Contracts for the 28,000 kegs 
of wire nails wanted for the wooden cars on the Gov- 
ernment orders lately placed will be given out by the 
steel car builders themselves. The demand from the 
commercial trade for wire and wire nails is heavy, but 
the mills are reserving practically 100 per cent of 
their output for the Government, and will continue 
to do so as long as it is needed. Prices in effect up to 
April 1 are as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1-in. and longer 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than l-in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb. ; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, 
$3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade. 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for 
carload lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent 
off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. : 


BOSTON 


Otlice of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, June 1, 1918. 


O letup in the demand for seasonable hardware is 

noted. In metropolitan Boston and along the New 
England shore, for a distance of three or four miles 
inland, cold east winds during the past week have 
somewhat slowed up new orders for hardware in these 
areas. But this slacking has been more than offset 
by an increase in business from the more inland points, 
where alternate rains and sunshine have stimulated the 
growth of eatables and business alike. 

May was an excellent month with the local jobbers, 
although not a record breaker, for the reason that the 
trade was unable to secure in sufficient quantities cer- 
tain goods to fill orders. Much unfilled May business 
was carried over into this month. June, therefore, 
promises well so far as bookings is concerned. But it 
is a foregone conclusion that jobbers will be unable to 
fulfill all contracts, for the outlook for fresh supplies 
of all sorts of shelf and heavy hardware grows more 
dubious each day. 

The constantly increasing demands of the Govern- 
ment on the manufacturers and the producers of vari- 
ous metals means a constantly increasing difficulty to 
secure supplies for hardware jobbers. There seems 
little doubt but that stocks of many lines, under pres- 
ent business conditions, will, before many weeks, be 
exhausted or very nearly so in local establishments. 
In fact, the pinch already is noticeable with this or 
that house, but not as yet in an alarming degree. It 
would seem reasonable to assume, then, that prices for 
most everything will have an upward tendency, for 
some time, at least. 

Government demand is not the only reason for con- 
ditions existing to-day, however. Labor plays a very 
important part in the situation. Local jobbers find 
their monthly overhead charges steadily mounting up- 
ward as their younger employees leave week after 
week. New help has to be hired; it usually is in- 
efficient and demands unprecedented wages. The cost 
of teaming, packing cases, boxes, excelsior and a hun- 
dred other things, constantly is advancing and it is 
difficult to get sufficient supplies of working materials 
to carry one over more than a fortnight or so. Then, 
too, the recent advance in freight rates, as announced 
by Director General McAdoo, is bound, sooner or later, 
to be reflected in hardware prices. 

Since last reports it has been announced that a 400- 
acre farm will be worked by interned enemies at Camp 
Devens, and it is generally understood that Boston 
will be drawn upon to a large extent for supplies. A 


new building for the United States Shipping Board 
Recruiting Service is being erected in East Boston, 
and the foundation for another very large Govern- 
ment plant in South Boston has been ordered. In 
addition, there is a great deal of new construction 
work being done at the Watertown Arsenal, and at 
many other New England points there is enough Gov- 
ernment work under construction or contemplated to 
be an important factor in the restriction of movement 
of hardware from jobbers to other than Government 
hands. 

Of late there has been much fault-finding about the 
theft of goods in transit. There always has been more 
or less of this kind of thing going on, but in the last 
year or so it appears to have increased alarmingly. 
Local jobbers say they are bothered to a considerable 
extent by such theft, but they are of the opinion that 
perhaps they suffer less in this respect than the average 
business does. 


AXES.—So far as axes go, it is the same story; the 
demand exceeds the supply, stocks being badly broken 
and difficult to refill. The demand continues to come 
chiefly from country points, but the pronounced in- 
crease in New England shipbuilding has been an im- 
portant market factor. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz, 

BARBED WIRE—Government demands practically 
eliminate the movement of barbed wire into Boston. 
But inasmuch as comparatively little is used in New 
England the pinch is not badly felt here. 


Bits—Expansion bits have been advanced 10 per 
cent. Prices for augers in general have not changed, 
but possibly will within the near future as one con- 
cern has marked up its quotation on a certain line. 

BOLTs AND Nuts.—Local stocks of bolts and nuts 
have been further reduced since last reports, which 
naturally makes for greater difficulty in securing sup- 
plies. In one or two cases, local jobbers report stocks 
of certain kinds so low they have had to buy from 
competitor to fill orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine bolts with S. F 
nuts, same as with H. P. nuts, less 10 per cent, plus semi 
finished nuts, at 50 and 10 per cent; machine bolts with C. T 
and D. nuts, 4 x ™% in. and smaller, 25 per cent discount 
14, x % in. and larger, 20 per cent discount: with H. P 
nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller. 30 per cent discount; 44 x % 
in. and larger, 25 per cent discount; common carriage bolts, 
6 x % in. and smaller, 30 per cent discount; 6% x % in. and 
larger, 20 per cent discount; stove bolts, 1000 lots, 60 per 
cent discount; bolt ends, 25 per cent discount. Semi-finished 
nuts, 9/16 in. and smaller, 60 per cent discount; % in. and 
larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished case and hard 
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ened nuts, 50 per cent discount: C. T. and D. or H. P. nuts, 
blank or tapped, 200-Ib. kegs, list plus lc. 

BUILDING PAPER—The demand for building papers 
_for some time has been slow because of the restricted 
construction in frame buildings. The market is likely 
to be further influenced by a threatened strike of 
metropolitan laborers for 47%c an hour for unskilled 
and 50c an hour for skilled help that may tie up all 
construction. 

We quote from re stocks: No. 1, $69 a ton, No. 2, 
$1.50 a roll; No. 3, $1.45 a roll. 

CARPET Hoc gy at for carpet sweepers have 
been advanced $3 to $6 per dozen. 

CHAIN—Jobbers report a good call for all kinds and 
sizes of chain and a steadily decreasing supply. The 
smaller sizes are really in short supply as a result of 
Government demands to use on the hundreds of small 
war vessels under construction at New England yards. 

We quote proof coil, self colored chain from jobbers’ stocks : 
8/16 in., $16.10; % in., $14.55; 5/16 in., $13.55; 3@ in., $13; 
7/16 in., $13; 1% in., $13: 5 in., $13 per 100 lbs. BB chain, 
add 2c. per Ib. Twist link chain, add le. a Ib. Long link 
chain, le, extra. 

Cut NAILts—The local market for cut nails is largely 
nominal. It is extremely difficult to get supplies and 
for that reason some local jobbers have withdrawn 
their price. Such action, it is understood, is not gen- 
eral. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut nails, $5.25 base per 
keg. 

FILES—Little new can be said of the file situation. 
The local market is pretty well cleaned up on the bet- 
ter kinds and the poorer are none too plentiful, for 
users not being able to get the best are trying to get 
along on the more inferior styles. The unfortunate 
thing in the situation is that jobbers cannot see how 
they can get supplies to rectify matters. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock: Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond files, 50 per cent discount; Arcade, Great Western and 
similar brands, 50, 10 and 714 per cent discount; Chelsea 
hand files, 20 per cent discount. Extra thin taper files, sizes 
8 x 3/16 in., 8 x \4 in. and 8 x 5/16 in., take an advance of 
two inches over the slim list; 8 x % in., take an advance of 
one inch over the slim list. 

FREEZERS r has resulted 
in an increased demand for White Mountain freezers. 
The supply of Arctic freezers is virtually cleaned up 
and jobbers report they can secure no more. Prices 
on the other kinds are unchanged on the basis named 
at the opening of the season. 

GALVANIZED BARS.—The recent warm sunny days have 
recalled memories of awnings, etc., and an increased 
demand for galvanized bars is noted. Then, too, a 
great deal of this kind of stock is being used in Gov- 
ernment shipwork hereabouts, which materially helps 
the local market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat galvanized bars in 
stock, 1 x \% in., 12 ft. long, $9.50 per 100 Ibs.; 1 x 3/16 in., 
12 ft. long, $9; 1x % in., 16 ft. long, $8.80; 114 x % in. 16 
ft. long, $8.80. 

Round, % in., 18 ft. long, $8.80 per 100 Ibs.; 5¢ in., 18 ft. 
long, $8.70; % in., 8 ft. long, $8.60 

GARDEN The garden hose situation is un- 
changed. That is, the demand exceeds incoming sup- 
plies, inasmuch as makers are pretty well occupied 
with Government work. The supply of the better kinds 
is larger than that of the cheaper, but it is difficult to 
get much of any particular grade of goods. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Leader, 1) in., S*%c. per 
f 5 in., 9%e. per ft.; % in., 11e. per ft.; Olympia, 5 in., 

. per ft.; Milo, % in., 13%4c. per ft.; Bull dog, %& in., 

. per ft. 

GLASs.—The market for glass has not changed 
noticeably. Nobody appears to be oversupplied, but 
as the demand is comparatively light there seems little 
likelihood of any noticeable change in prices within the 
near future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single B, first three 
brackets, 80 and 10 per cent discount; above first three 
brackets, 79 per cent discount; double B, 80 and 10 per cent 
discount. 

IRON.—The leading feature of the iron market is 
that quantity differentials are being charged by more 
and more local houses. Indications are that this prac- 
tice will be general before the close of another week. 

We uote from jobbers’ stocks: Refined iron, $4.765 to $5 
base, per 100 lbs.; hoop iron, $8.25; Norway iron, $12: 
H & F best iron, flats. round and square, $5.75; ovals, half 
ovals, half rounds and bevels, $7. 

PAINT.—The demand for most kinds of paint holds 
strong, notwithstanding the high prices asked. Many 
local concerns have withdrawn from the white lead 
market owing to high costs to them 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Boston grade, best qu: lity 
house paint, bright red, $3.10 a gal.: outside white, $3.2 
inside white, $3.25 and $3.60; gray, blue yellow and brown. 
$3.10; window blind green, $3.60; dark red. $3.10. Medium 
grade house paint, outside common colors. $2.80 a gal.: out- 
side white, $2.95; inside white, $2.95. Screen paint. black, 
30c. a quart. 
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Shellac—Pure white in gallon cans, $4.08 per gal; pure 
orange in gallon cans, $3.90 per gal. 

POULTRY NETTING.—The market for poultry netting 
is about the same. The demand, as is usual at 
this season, is all that could be desired, but stocks are 
very low and virtually impossible to replace. There 
seems little likelihood that the manufacturers will be 
able to rectify matters in time to help out this season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Poultry netting, galvanized 
after weaving, 40 per cent discount; from the factory, 45 
per cent discount. 

RIVETS.—Stocks of rivets have been further de- 
pleted since last reports by additional shipments to 
New England shipyards. It is a fortunate thing, in a 
way, that the construction of office buildings and the 
like is practically nil in Boston, for it is probable that 
contractors would be unable to get rivet supplies needed 
in such a case. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 40 per 
cent discount; structural rivets, 7.25c. base per Ib. 

ROOFING PAPER.—The roofing paper situation is much 
the same as in similar lines. The market is unusually 
inactive for this season of the year because of the in- 
activity of frame house building. There is, of course, 
some call all the time, but not what it should be. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: First quality roofing, one- 
ply, $1.55 a sq.; two-ply, $1.92; three-ply, $2.2: Second 
quality, one-ply, $1.30; two-ply, 1.67; three-ply, $2. ‘03. Third 
quality, one-ply, $1.05; two-ply, $1.39; three-ply, $2.03. 
Fourth quality, one-ply, 95c.; two-ply, $1.24; three-ply, $1.52. 

SasH CorpD.—As intimated a week ago, prices for 
sash cord have been advanced. The larger kinds are 
up 2 to 6c. per pound and the smaller lines about 10 
per cent. The advance in the smaller lines is not uni- 
form, however, but as stated, it averages about 10 per 
cent. 

SAw SETs. rrill saw sets have been marked up 
$1 to $1.50 a dozen. 

ScrEws.—The market for flat head bright screws is 
strong at the recent advance. There is no let-up in 
the demand, and as supplies are gradually dwindling, 
jobbers say that most anything in the way of prices is 
liable to happen within the near future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright wood 
screws, 75 and 20 per cent discount; iron machine screws, 4° 
per cent discount; coach screws, 40 per cent discount; cap 
screws, 40 per cent discount; set screws, 45 per cent discount 

SIEVES.—Coal sieves have been advanced 10 per cent. 
The higher prices, according to common talk, are due to 
the increasing costs of wire netting. 

STEEL.—Conditions governing the iron market apply 
as well to the steel. 

We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flats, rounds 
and squares, 1% in. and under, $4.115 to $5 baes per 100 
lbs.; rounds and squares, 2 in. and over, stock lengths, $5.50 


Angles and channels under 3 in., stoc k lengths, $4.765 base 
* 100 Ibs.; tees, under 3 in., $5. 25; tees, 3 in. and over. 


Cold- rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagons, list plus 15 per cent. Tire steel, 1% x % in. and 
larger, $5.15; thinner and narrower, $5.40. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $6.75 base, per 100 
lbs. ; broken bundles, $7.25. 

TWINE.—Another advance in hemp twine is an- 
nounced, making two within the past fortnight. The 
advance in hemp twine this week amounts to 2c. per 
pound, while that in hemp marlinesis lc .a pound. The 
twine market is in a very strong position. The de- 
mand is excessively active and supplies extremely short 
because of the inability of manufacturers to get suffi- 
cient supplies of raw material. The Plymouth Cord- 
age Company recently received a cargo of hemp from 
South America, but as one of the officials of that com- 
pany says: “It is but a drop in the bucket.” 

WHEELBARROWS.—During the past week there has 
been an unusually heavy demand for wheelbarrows, 
which has saabevtalte cut into local jobbers’ stocks. For 
that reason, they say, it is not unlikely that prices will 
be marked up within a comparatively short time, as 
the outlook for replenishing stocks is not bright. 

WIRE CLOTH.—The wire cloth situation has not im 
proved. It is virtually impossible to get supplies, and 
as local stocks are badly broken the market is really 
nominal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Black wire cloth, 12 mes, 
$2.50. Black wire cloth, 14 mesh, $3. Quotations for deliv- 
ery from factory are 10c. less than those from jobbers’ stock 

WIRE NAILS.—Heavy purchases of wire nails by the 
Government within the past fortnight or so has so com- 
pletely tied up the manufacturers that local jobbers 
are eliminated so far as fresh supplies go. New Eng- 
land consumers will, therefore, find it more and more 
difficult to cover requirements during the next month 
or so. ‘The advance in local prices a week ago is 
strongly maintained. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire nails, $4.50 to $4.75 
per keg base. Coated wire nails, count kegs, $4.89 fiise 
Coated wire nails, 190 Ib. kegs, $5.80 base 
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WRENCHES.—Following last week’s advance of 5 to 
10 per cent in Bemis & Call’s wrenches, makers of 
stilsons have marked up their prices because of their 


Hardware Age 


inability to secure raw material. Stilson wrenches are 
now quoted by local jobbers at 60 and 5 per cent dis- 
count. 


CLEVELAND - 


Office of HARDWARE AGE. 
Cleveland, May 28. 

HE retail hardware business is very good in all 

lines, and most dealers report sales largely in 
excess of last month and considerably larger than the 
corresponding period a year ago. Business is very 
active in hose, lawn mowers, window screens, garden 
tools and other seasonable goods. Retailers report an 
increasing difficulty in securing deliveries promptly, 
and many of the small stores are losing sales because 
their stocks in various lines are not complete. The 
shortage is particularly noticeable in barb wire, fenc- 
ing, conductor pipe, mechanics’ tools, taps and drills 
and pipe fittings. Retailers are buying quite freely 
for early delivery and some, anticipating a shortage, 
are buying heavily in anticipation of future require- 
ments. 

Jobbers at present have fair stocks in most hardware 
lines, but are already suffering from a shortage in 
sheets, steel bars, pipe, galvanized and tin ware and 
other products, shipments of which are quickly affected 
by the action of the Government in cutting off supplies 
except for war essential industries. Many manufac- 
turers who have been securing stocks directly from the 
mills have turned to the jobbers for their material, and 
as a result jobbers’ stocks are being rapidly cleaned 
out. The jobbing trade is confronted with a serious 
situation for the reason that if the restrictions by the 
Government are continued there will probably be a 
shortage in all hardware goods, and some are likely 
to be entirely out of the market. Jobbers at present 
are having more difficulty in placing stock orders and 
in some cases manufacturers are limiting the amount 
of the orders. Jobbers now are finding it almost im- 
possible to secure mechanics’ tools, for which the de- 
mand is abnormal, but some have fair-sized stocks. 
There is practically no call upon the jobbing houses 
for carpenters’ tools because of the inactivity in the 
building’ field. 

Price advances reported the past week are much 
more numerous than they have been for a long time. 

ANVILS.—An advance of 3c. a lb. has been made on 
the Trenton line of anvils. These are now quoted by 
jobbers at 21%c. per Ib. 

AvuGER Bits.—The Irwin Auger Bit Co., Wilmington, 
Ohio, has made an advance of 5 per cent on its line of 
auger bits. Deliveries are slow. 

AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND ACCESSORIES.—There is a 
good demand for tires, although many retailers stocked 
up heavy recently in anticipation of higher prices. 
Some predict that there will be anuther advance in 
prices because of the scarcity of fabric. Spark plugs 
are moving rapidly and the supply is plentiful. Some 
accessories in which castings are used are scarce. This 
is particularly true of jacks. 

BALE Ties.—There is a fair demand for bale ties, 
considerable of this business coming from concerns 
that use baling presses for baling their scrap paper. 
Many orders are being placed for future requirements. 
Jobbers are able to get shipments from manufacturers 
only in small lots. 

BicycLes.—Retail business in bicyeles is good, and 
some dealers are placing repeat orders. Jobbers’ stocks 
are adequate. 

BoLts AND Nuts.—The demand for bolts and nuts 
has increased. Jobbers at present are able to replenish 
their stocks without difficulty, but manufacturers say 
that, while they are able at present to continue ship- 
ments to commercial consumers and jobbers, it is pos- 
sible that these shipments will have to be either cur- 
tailed or cut off entirely because of the policy of the 
Government in restricting the use of steel to war 
essential industries. 

Jobbers’ prices to the trade are as follows, small-lot buyers 
being charged about 5 per cent higher for bolts than the quo- 
tations given: Machine bolts, cut thread, small sizes, 40 and 
5 per cent off the list; large sizes, 35 and 5 off list; large, 
25 and 5 off; stove bolts, 65 and 10 per cent off; nuts, hot, 
press, square tapped, $1.90 off; hot press, square blank, $2.10 
off; hexagon blank nuts, $1.90 off; hexagon tapped nuts, 
$1.70 off. 

Brass STRAINER CLOTH.—A price decline of 25 per 
cent is reported on brass strainer cloth. 

Dritts.—The North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
has advanced .prices 10 per cent on its line of Yankee 
tools, including breast drills, end drills, screw drivers, 
etc. 


EAVE TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR PIPE.—The steel sheet 
situation has caused a scarcity in eave trough and 
conductor pipe. Jobbers’ stocks are now low, and they 
are not hopeful of replenishing them as fast as needed 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT.—A price advance of 8 per 
cent has been made on sockets, receptacles, fuse plugs 
and switches. Conduit is practically unobtainable. 


ENAMEL WARE.—Manufacturers are reported to have 
good stocks of enamel ware, but jobbers are having 
trouble in securing shipments. 

FARM BELLS.—The C. S. Bell Co., Hillsboro, Ohio, 
ae announced a price advance of 10 per cent on farm 

ells. 

FARRIERS’ TOoLs.—Hiller Bros., Newark, N. J., have 
advanced prices 10 per cent on farriers’ tools. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Jobbers are having difficulty in 
getting shipments on galvanized ware, and their stocks 
are becoming badly broken, pails being particularly 
scarce. Manufacturers are limiting the size of orders. 
The situation is expected to grow worse because of 
the shortage of sheets. 

GuNs.—Jobbers are booking orders for guns for fall 
delivery. The demand is about normal, although some 
retailers are buying heavier than usual because of a 
possible further advance in prices. Stocks generally 
were well cleaned out last fall. Jobbers placed orders 
some time ago at the prices that are prevailing at the 
time of shipment, but deliveries from manufacturers 
are very slow. 

HANDLES.—The heavy requirements of the Govern- 
ment have made the handle shortage more acute. Job- 
bers report a heavy demand, and their stocks are very 
low. 


LAWN Ro.Luers.—Manufacturers of lawn rollers are 
unable to secure steel for making their product, and 
it is expected that they will be able to supply the trade 
only for a short time, so that a shortage is probable 
later in the season. 

MALLETS.—An advance of 50 per cent has been made 
on common wood tinners’ mallets. 


NAILS AND WIRE.—There is a famine in barb wire 
Jobbers’ stocks are exhausted, and neither jobbers nor 
dealers are able to secure shipments to supply the 
heavy demand. The shortage is nearly as acute in 
wire fence, and some sizes of plain wire. Nails and 
wire are in good demand, and mills are not accepting 
new orders for these, although shipments are being 
made on old orders. 

Jobbers’ prices for less than carload lots are as follows: 
Wire nails, $4.05 per keg; galvanized wire, $4.55 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized barb wire, $4.90 per 100 lb.; No. 9 annealed wire 
$3.80 per 100 Ib. 

PAINTS AND VARNISHES.—There is a good demand 
upon retailers for paints for repainting old houses, but 
the limited amount of building work does not indi- 
cate that the demand will continue active. Jobbers 
report sales of both paints and varnishes rather light. 
Prices on high-grade varnishes were advanced May 20 
50c. a gal. Jobbers now quote standard high-grade 
varnish for interior finish at $3.05 per gal. in gallon 
cans. High-grade paints are quoted by jobbers at 
$3.15 per gal. in gallon cans for colors, and $3.25 for 
whites. 

PorcH SwincGs.—The Standard Novelty Co., Dun- 
cannon, Pa., has advanced prices on porch swings 10 
per cent. The demand is good, but deliveries are slow. 

Pump TuBING.—The Consolidated Pump Co. has ad- 
vanced its price on chain pump tubing 75c. per 100 ft. 
This is now quoted at $7 per 100 ft. by jobbers. 

RANGE BoILers.—An advance of 5 per cent has been 
made on range boilers, which are now quoted at $11 
for 30 gal. sizes. There is a shortage in these goods. 

REGISTERS.—The Tuttle & Bailey Co. has advanced 
its prices 20 per cent on cast iron, semi-steel and all- 
steel floor registers. 

ROASTERS.—The Republic Metal Work Co. has ad- 
vanced prices 10 per cent on its line of Savory roasters. 

Rope.—The demand for manila rope is heavy, par- 
ticularly in the farming districts. Prices are unchanged. 

SHEETS.—Now that practically the entire output of 
the sheet mills is being diverted to Government uses 
commercial consumers are unable to get shipments from 
the mills, and jobbers cannot get shipments on mill 
orders. The demand upon jobbers from consumers who 
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TIN WARE.—Manufacturers of tin ware have with- 
drawn prices, but are taking orders subject to the price 
ruling at date of shipment. Jobbers have advanced 
prices about 10 per cent. 

Twist DRILLS.—The a S ve sues rate ship- 
: a ments show no improvement. eveland manufacturers 

SHOE NaiLs.—A price advance of 7% per cent has 416 fourteen iiaiiin behind on deliveries on some 
been made on “Hold-fast” shoe nails, which are now  si7es, and are getting a very large volume of business 
quoted by jobbers at 50c. per dozen boxes. for Government work. However, jobbers are fairly 

Straw CuttTers.—Tucker & Dorsey, Indianapolis, well supplied, being able to get shipments on large 
have advanced their prices on slaw cutters 5 per cent. stock orders placed months ago. 

SPIKES.—The scarcity of spikes is growing more Jobbers quote twist drills at 45 per cent off for regular 
acute, and jobbers are unable to get shipments on chro, iat plus 20 and 10; 33/64 tot in, list plus 40 and 
small spikes as fast as needed. 10: 1 1/64 to 1%, list plus 50 and 10; 1 33/64 to 2 in., list 

We quote small spikes at $5.05 per 100 lb. at warehouse, plus 60 and 10; 2 1/64 to 2%, list plus 65 and 10. 

STEEL Bars.—There is a very active demand upon VacuUM CLEANERS.—The demand for vacuum clean- 
the jobbing houses for steel bars from manufacturers ers is brisk, and the supply is apparently adequate. 
who have had their mill supply cut off by the Govern- VENTILATORS.—The Independent Register Co., Cleve- 
mental restrictions, and jobbers stocks are being rap- land, has advanced prices 10 per cent on its line of ceil- 
idly exhausted. ing ventilators. 

We quote steel bars out of jobbers’ stock at 4.03 %4c. VisEs.—Manufacturers have advanced prices on 

STEEL SQuaREs.—A price advance of 10 per cent has malleable and cast iron pipe vises 10 per cent. The 
been announced by Sargent & Co. on their line of steel demand is good, but deliveries are slow. 
squares. ViTREOUS PLUMBING WARE.—The condition of the 

STORAGE BATTERIES.—The National Carbon Co. has vitreous ware industry is said to be critical owing to 
made an advance of 10 per cent on its list price for the curtailment of production, shortage of English 
storage batteries. These at present are not generally clay and scarcity of labor. Potteries have advanced 
handled by the hardware trade, but the demand from prices 50 per cent on all plumbing lines of vitreous 
dealers who handle automobile accessories is growing. ware. Prices on cast iron enameled plumbing ware 

Stoves.—The retail trade is placing large orders for are unchanged since the recent advance of 10 per cent, 
oil heating stoves to supply the demand next winter. but goods are hard to get. 

This demand last season was phenomenal, and sales WASHING MACHINES.—There is a heavy demand for 
would have been larger had dealers been able to secure washing machines, and for all other labor-saving appli- 
additional stocks. There is a good demand for oil cook ances, and jobbers are selling these faster than they 
stoves for summer use and for hot plates. can secure shipments from manufacturers. Makers 

THERMOS BoTTLes.—A recent advance of 25c. each are still accepting orders. Altorfer Bros., Peoria, Ill., 
on lunch kits has been followed by another advance have advanced prices 15 per cent on their line of wash- 
of 25c. each on both lunch kits and thermos bottles. ing machines. 


TWIN CITIES 


St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, ceipts are being made from mills, but these are far 
May 29, 1918 behind schedule. Price is unchanged. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolt 3 
i ‘4 € 2 iti Jonijecture as » at 40 per cent to 40-5 per cent; large carriage bolts at 30 
; general conditions. Conjecture as to the new per cent; small machine bolts at 40-10 per cent to 40-10-5 
ruling regarding drafted men is plentiful, but as no one 


ordinarily get their supply from mills direct has in- 
creased materially, and jobbers’ stocks are badly de- 
pleted. 

Jobbers’ prices to retailers are as follows: No. 28 black, 
oat per lb.; No. 10 blue annealed, 5.35¢c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
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HIS week shows very little change from last week 


per cent; large machine bolts at 35 per cent; 


lag screws at 
seems to be able to define exactly what it does or does 
not affect, men for the most part are staying at their 
present occupations awaiting definite instructions. 
More consideration is being given to the idea of women 
as salespeople. and in some instances the idea is put 
into effect with good results. 

The cool, cloudy and rainy weather of the past week 
has retarded sales on lawn mowers, hose and garden 
tools. This will doubtless be made up easily with the 
advent of warmer weather. Purchases in other lines 
seem nearly normal. 

There has been some further price advances. but the 
phase of the situation that compels attention is the in- 
creasing shortage of goods. The Government aetion 
of stopping production on non-essentials is becoming 
more apparent every day. The hardware man has the 
hardest problem ahead of him now that has ever been 
put up to him, and if he has spent his days before 
studying the situation, it will now take his nights also 
to solve it. 

AXES.—The call for axes seems to continue, while 
jobbers find factory shipments very slow. Price has 
not changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base axes 
base weights, at $13.75 per dozen; double bit, base weights, 
at $18 per dozen; Sager single bit handled axes at $15 per 
dozen; Quaker City boys’ axes, handled, $10 per dozen 

BARB WIRE.—Word has gone out that stocks of this 
useful material are badly demoralized, and there is 
very small chance of replenishing them. None is being 
received from the mills and local stocks are rapidly 
vanishing. No change has been made in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks painted cattle wire 
$3.65 per 80-rod spool; galvanized cattle wire, $4.20 per 
80-rod spool; painted hog wire, $3.79 per 80-rod spool; gal- 
vanized hog wire, $4.36 per 80-rod spool. 

BALE TIES.—The same condition prevails here with 
price at the old level. 


BUILDING PAPER.—Sales are light in the cities and are 
not particularly brisk for country trade. Prices have 
not changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Barrett's No. 2 tarred 
felt at $3.10 per cwt. Barrett’s stringed felt, 500 ft. rolls, 
at $1.57 per roll, 20 Ib. red rosin paper at 65c. per roll, 25 Ib 
at 80c., 30 Ib. at 95e. per roll. 

Bo.ts.—It is becoming increasingly difficult to fill 
orders for bolts from local jobbing stocks. Some re- 


10-10 per cent; stove bolts at 60 per cent to 50-10 per cent; 
tire bolts at 40-10 per cent from standard lists. 

CLIPPING AND SHEARING MACHINES.—The continued 
cool weather for the past two weeks has checked re- 
tail sales on this item. There has been no change in 
price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Bay State at $2.60 
each; Khedive $1.10 each; Triumph No. 1 at $1.60 each 

CLIPPERS (TOILET).—Sales continue very good on 
toilet clippers, but there is a scarcity of this in the 
market, and probably very little of this stock will be 
shipped to this territory for the balance of the season. 
The demand of the camp cantonments is so heavy as to 
keep the manufacturers entirely billed upon clippers. 
There has been no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 1 Stewart hand 
machine at $6.56 each. Stewart power machines, $28.13 each 
Stewart hand shearing machines, $9.56 each. Stewart power 
shearing machines, $37.50 each. ° 

Door MAts.—The wet weather of the past week or so 
has stimulated sales on door mats. Stocks seem to be 
sufficient to meet any local demands. Price remains un- 
changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 1 cocoa door mats 
at $7 per dozen; No. 2 at $9 per dozen; No. 3 at $11.50 
per dozen; No. 4 at $14.50 per dozen. Galvanized woven wire 
mats 16 x 24 at 65c. each, 18 x 30 at 84e. each net. Flat 
rolled galvanized flexible steel mats 16 x°24 at $1.50 each 
18 x 30 at $2 each, less a discount ‘of 35% 

EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE AND ELBows.—Sales 
are not particularly heavy owing to the light building 
operations. Some repair work is being done and this 
“auses a moderate consumption of this kind of material. 
There has been no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 28 ga. single bead lap 
joint, 5 inch eaves trough at $6.30 per 100 feet, 28 ga. 3 
inch corrugated conductor pipe at $6.18 per 100 feet, 3 inch 
corrugated elbows at $1.30 per dozen. 

FILES.—The demand from shops and factories keeps 
uv on files. Retail sales are still somewhat light. 
There is still a shortage of the more popular sizes 
which are in general use in the shops. It seems im- 
possible to satisfy the demand for these sizes and kinds. 
Price remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Riverside file, 60 per 
cent discount: Nicholson files, 50-5 per cent discount; Royal 
files. 60-10 per cent discount: Arcade files, 60 per cent dis- 
count. 
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Publicity for the Retailer 


Hardware Dealers Using Advertising Space to Boost Liberty Bonds, War 
Savings Stamps and Red Cross—Starting the Campaign Against the 
Fly—Good Ads on Garage Hardware and Lawn Mowers 


A Hardware Store Red Cross Appeal 


No. 1 (2 cols. « 

URING Red Cross Week, May 20-27, local mer- 

chants in every town in this country made ef- 
fective use of their advertising space for the benefit 
of the noblest cause in the world. And the hard- 
ware dealer, as usual, went “over the top.” Space 
forbids the reproduction of the many Red Cross ads 


+ + 


These black, cold type ‘‘Red Crosses’’ 
Red 


Crosses in this advertisement in its 


8 in.) 


are used to represent real, true 
earnest solicitation of subscriptions to 


the second Red Cross war fund. 


Your dollars given in a true American 


spirit and from a genuine American 
heart, in response to the appeal of this 
lend the 


**Red 


advertisement will serve to 


color to these black, cold type 


Crosses.’’ 


GIVE UNTIL IT HURTS 


+ + 


Simon Daniels 


Hardware, Furniture, Stoves, Wagons, Buggies, Implements, Black- 
smith Supplies, Wire Products. 322-326 N. Beaton St. and 3rd Ave. 








No. 1—Giving the Red Cross a lift 


received but this ad from David Daniels, adman for 
the Daniels Store at Corsicana, Tex., is a sample of 
how enthusiastically the hardware dealers entered 
the Red Cross campaign. 

The copy is entirely original with Mr. Daniels, 
the only portion of the ad taken from the Red 
Cross literature being the slogan at the close of the 
text. 


Every American 


Your duty, as an American citizen, is plain, 
definite, and imperative. Your sons and your 
neighbors’ sons are going abroad to fight for 
their country, their flag, their homes — and 
for YOU. 

They cannot fight without food, shoes, clothes, 
bread arid bullets. 

The Government looks to you for the money 
to buy these things. Your Duty is to lend — 

* not give—this money. 


It is more than Duty—more than 
patriotism —it is a privilege to buy 


War Savings Stamps 


The money you pay for them will help win 
the war—help keep our soldiers fed, clothed, 
armed, and protected — help keep yous 
country safe for Democracy. 

The United States Government guarantees to 
pay your money back. It pays you interest 
on your money, 4 per cent, compounded 
quarterly. 

You can buy War Savings Stamps at post- 
offices, banks, and other licensed selling 
agencies. 


BUY ALL YOU CAN 





THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY 


WALTER HARDWARE CO. 


No. 2—A good boost for W.S.S. 

















June 6, 1918 


The ad is very attractively displayed. The extra 
amount of margin makes it extremely easy to read 
and the four crosses spot the ad on the newspaper 


page. 
Boosting War Savings Stamps 


No. 2 (2 cols. « 8% in.) 
HE Walter Hardware Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., has here a good boost for War Savings 
Stamps. Note that as in the case of the foregoing 
Red Cross ad, every inch of this is devoted to 
W.S.S. 
The first of every month has now been designated 
W. S. S. day, and every hardware man should plan 








DON’T LET THE FLIES— 


Fly around in your house 
this summer—screen them 
out—outside. Flies in your 
home are unwelcome visi- 
tors. They come uninvited, 
take possession of the prem- 
ises and do as they please. 


They make things unpleas- 
ant, share your food and car- 
ry and spread diseases. 


It is vital to the interest of 
the community that meas- 
ures be taken to safeguard 
its health. 


S+reen doors and windows 
and fly swatters can be em- 
ployed, effectively in the 
fight on the fly. 


Sereen your house well and 
keep the flies out—then you 
can very easily kill the few 
flies that do sneak in with 
fly swatters 











Simon Daniels 


Hardware, Furniture, Stoves, Wagons, Buggies, Implements, Black- 
smith Supplies, Wire Products. 322-326 N. Beaton St. and 3rd Ave. 


| 


No. 3—Good argument for screening the house 








ahead to give the stamps a boost at this time in the 
shape of an ad entirely devoted to presenting the 
stamps. At other times, a line or two can be run 
in your ads calling attention to W. S. S. 


Swat the Fly 


No. 3 (2 cols. « 8 in.) 
H ERE’S a good screen ad from the Daniels Store, 

Corsicana, Tex. It is well displayed and very 
convincingly written. We believe this type of ap- 
proach to be more effective than simply using de- 
scriptions of screens, but we do think the ad is 
weak at the conclusion, in that it does not feature 
the service to be obtained at the Daniels store in 
the shape of kinds of screens, prompt attention to 
estimating and fitting, etc. This information 
could have been included in a short paragraph and 
would have individualized the appeal. 
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In a letter to us, Mr. David Daniels states that 
business is good in Texas and that on Saturday, 
May 11, the firm concluded the biggest day’s busi- 
ness since the opening of the store. The amount 
was $1,028.10. Mr. Daniels says his firm has con- 


To Those Who Are “Over Here’ PPoesnean 


Yuu displag your Patriotism by Buyiog Liverty Bonds LAWN 
You show your love for suffering Luwanity by giviag to M ERS 


the Red Cross 

You should exhibit your civic pride by keepiag your |are the easicst- 
running mowers 
on the market 








awn nicely mowed 





To do thia you need A GOOD LAWN MOWEK 


By actual test and many years of good service the PENN 
SYLVANIA LAWN MOWERS have proven themselves to 
be the Easiest Ruaning Movers on the Market 








For your inspection, we offer eight styles and.s:z-s of the 
PENNSYLVANIA Mowers. The prices range $5 ty $21 





We also stock the famous ECLIPSE Lawn Mowers. The f 
easiest Mowers on tae market to sharpei and adjust. Two 


sizes $13 and $14 
s aaeiblinhaa dibaenibaaiaaibliia Fy HANK 
Aa inspection will Convince you of the superiority of there BLA cin 


movers 








Grass Catchers, canvas sides, galvanized iron bottums 


$2 and teas 

















No. 4 


fidence in the continued welfare of the country and 
is unafraid to carry a stock of goods necessary to 
do a big business this Fall. That is the Spirit of 
1918 and the spirit that will win the war by keep- 
ing the home fires burning full blast. 


Liberty Bonds and Lawn Mowers 


No. 4 (3 cols. x 5 in.) 
R. C. B. Knighten of the Blakey-Clark Hardware 
Co., Ennis, Tex., sent us this ad, in which he 


Lawn mowers well presented 









STANLEY — 
RAGE HARDWARE 








Designed for Gara 
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The doors in the picture crep equipped with 
Stanley Come Hardwate—- Hinges, holders, 
bolts, latth and pull. 

For Your Garage. 
IREPAREDNESS is the wisest kind 
of economy —that is why you should 

put a pair of Stanley holders on 
your garage doors before it’s too late 

The Stanley Garage Door Holder 
is an arm of steel. It locks your 
garage doors open, preventing the 
wind slamming them ggainst your 
car,—smashing a lamp or fender. A 
pull on a chain releases the holder. 
It is as necessary as the lock on the 
door if you want to protect your 
automobile. 

Stanley Garage Hardware. 

If you are building a garage you 
will also be interested in Stanley 
Garage Door Hinges. Doors swung 
on them open out and take up no 
inside space. They close the doors 
snugly and weathertight. The hinges 
are fitted with ball bearings which 
eliminate wear and allow your doors 
to swing easily and quietly. 

Then there are Stanley Garage door 
bolts, latches and pulls,—all designed 
especially for garage use. 

We have a complete stock of Stanley 
Garage Hardware. Come in and look 
over our samples. We can also supply 
you with a full line of automobile 
accessories. In fact you can get 
here whatever you want for your 
car or garage. 


See our window display this week. Y 


Schlafer Hardware 


Company 
RRR he, 


No. 5—Chock full of selling argument 
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starts out on Liberty Bonds and Red Cross and 
finishes on lawn mowers. Mr. Knighten asks for 
our comment on this ad and also says: “I consider 
the publicity for the Retailer one of the best de- 
partments of the HARDWARE AGE.” 

This ad is well displayed and the illustration 


serves to emphasize one of the mower’s chief selling, 


points. The copy is well handled except for the 
paragraph on Eclipse mowers. This paragraph sug- 
gests to the reader that the Pennsylvania mower is 
easy running but not so easy to sharpen and ad- 
just. When featuring two articles of the same na- 
ture, a great deal of care must be taken in wording 
the copy, especially where the price ranges are dif- 
ferent. 

We would have stated that the Eclipse mower is 
“most easily sharpened and adjusted.” In other 
words, we would have omitted the comparative 
statement. We would refer you to an ad on alarm 
clocks reproduced in HARDWARE AGE, issue of April 
25, 1918, in which Huey & Philp, Dallas, Tex., pre- 
sent four styles of clocks and do it in such a man- 
ner that no one presentation is overdone at the ex- 
pense of the others. In our comments on that ad 
at that time we said: “This was a big point, stow 
it away for future use.” We repeat our advice 
again and hope to see another lawn mower ad from 
Mr. Knighter which will embody our suggestion. 


Good Ad on Garage Hardware 


No. 5 (1. col. x 8 in.) 
ERE is how the Schlafer Hardware Co., Apple- 
ton, Wis., features Stanley garage hardware. 
The motorist who reads over this ad will find plenty 
of reasons for preferring Stanley garage fittings. 
This is a ready-made ad furnished by the manu- 
facturer and serves to illustrate how carefully and 
thoroughly different manufacturers are preparing 
advertising helps for the retailer. 


Catalog Sizes Approved 


LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, on May 22, the con- 
ference called by the catalog committee of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents voted 
their approval of the following catalog sizes: 6 x 9 


A T THE close of an all-day session, held at the 


in., 714 x 10°% in., and 8 x 11 in. The committee 
also recommended that all users of catalogs adhere 
to these sizes so far as possible, as a matter of sav- 
ing in labor, paper, etc. The sentiment of the con- 
ference was strongly in favor of the 714 x 10°% in. 
size, which is what is known to printers and bind- 
ers as the hypotenuse oblong, and which may be 
repeatedly cut in halves, with resultant parts bear- 
ing the same relation to each other as before. 

The conference was attended by purchasing 
agents, representatives of paper mills, catalog mak- 
ers and various technical societies interested in 
catalogs. All were agreed that the wastage of paper 
should be eliminated as a war-time measure, and 
that catalog sizes should be standardized to aid in 
this saving. It was also recommended that cata- 
log paper colors should be limited to white and 
natural. 


Porzer to Fortress Monroe 


W K. PORZER, advertising manager of the 

* Westfield Manufacturing Company, makers 
of Columbia bicycles, has been ordered to report to 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia, at the Coast Artillery 
school. Mr. Porzer has been with the Columbia fac- 
tory for a number of years. He is succeeded by E. 
A. Malloy, formerly assistant advertising manager. 


Hardware Age 


Coming Conventions 


GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Savannah, June 4, 5, 6, 
1918. Headquarters, Savannah Hotel. The Audi- 
torium will be used for sessions and exhibits. Wal- 
ter Harlan, secretary-treasurer, 44 Boulevard Cir- 
cle, Atlanta, Ga. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS CON- 
VENTION, Asheville, N. C., June 25, 26, 27, 1918. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Cedar Point, Ohio, June 18, 19, 20, 1918. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION, Seattle, 
Wash., June 19, 20, 21, 1918. E. E. Lucas, secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Ja- 
cobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


Dunham Co.’s New Salesmen 


HE Dunham Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers 

of soil pulverizers, culti-packers, land rollers 
and water-weight rollers, has added a number of 
men to its sales force. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: 

W. H. Duvall, formerly Iowa representative of 
the Buick Motor Car Co. 

E. J. Powell, formerly of the John Deere Plow 
Co. of Indianapolis and later with the Buick Motor 
Car Co. 

P. G. Cunningham, formerly with the Lininger 
Implement Co. of Omaha, Neb. 

The entire sales forces gathered at Cleveland last 
month for a week of instruction and a general sales 
meeting. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


THE BRIDGEPORT HARDWARE MFG. Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has increased its capital stock from 
$25,000 to $100,000. 

THE GOVERNOR SPARK-PLUG Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock to manufacture spark-plugs and other devices. 
The directors are Governor L., C. G. and Ray E. 
Brewer. 

THE AMERICAN Toy SHOP, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $35,000 to 
manufacture steel and wooden toys and novelties. 
The incorporators are Fred Goetz, Matthew Watt 
and Andrew Banse, formerly general superinten- 
dent Federal Pressed Steel Co., Milwaukee. 

THE PERFECTION AUTO PARTS Co., 2130 Superior 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has secured quarters in 
the Yates Building, Lakeside Avenue, near West 
Sixth Street, where it will occupy 6600 ft. of floor 
space. 

THE ENAMELING & STAMPING CORPORATION OF 
NEW YORK has purchased the plant formerly oper- 
ated by Fickling Enameling Corporation at Second 
Street and Webster Avenue, Long Island City, for 
enameling wood and metal surfaces, and has 
equipped it for enameling in colors, brushing, 
spraying, dipping, flowing, tumbling, ete. W. I. 
Fickling is president and H. F. Holbrook, formerly 
president of Holbrook Co., is secretary and treas- 
urer. 

LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn., 
have awarded a contract to the Torrington Build- 
ing Co. for an addition, 30 x 105 ft., two stories. 
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Bracket open 











ADE to stand 


years of severe 
service, your customers 
will find that the very best 
bracket on the market for 
folding shelves is the 


STANLEY 
Folding Bracket No. 794 


Japanned—Wrought Steel 


When open it automatically locks. It can’t 
give way and cause trouble or annoyance. 


When desired, it can be unfolded and the 


shelf let down conveniently and easily. 


A Suggestion—There are few housewives who can’t find 
good use for some extra folding shelves. Say extra 
folding shelves to the women who come to your store 
and they'll be interested. Here is an extremely good 
product which sells quickly and in quantities. Have 
you it in stock? 


Made in three sizes, 8x8, | 2x12 and 16x16, packed 


one pair in a box with screws. 


Write for information and complete 
catalog on Stanley Wrought Hardware 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
100 Lafayette Street 73 East Lake Street 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and 
Butts of all kinds, including Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. Also Pulls, 
Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; 
Screen Window and Blind Trimmings; Twinrold Box Strapping, and 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 


Bracket partly closed 


Stanley Garnge Hardware is adaptable fer factory 
and mill use. 


See our Advertisement on ‘‘ Box Strapping”’ in this issue 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Stock and Display Set of 
Wrenches 


Walden-Worcester, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., has prepared the No. 180 dis- 
play and stock set showing three 
types of wrenches—short shank, long 
shank, and tee and offset handle 
socket wrenches. 

There are ten sizes of each type 
wrench; six wrenches of each size and 
type, making a total of 180 wrenches 
in the set, there being one price for 




















all sizes. There is a free sample 
- snl | 

ALDEN | 

ORCESTER | 

PRENCHES j 

| | S7EEL SOCNET WRENCHES | 
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board 





Stock and display set sample 


board ineluded in the No. 180 Display 
Set for use as a silent salesman, the 
sizes of each wrench being plainly 
marked on the board and on the 
wrench. 

The face of the board is covered 
with sheet metal lithographed in 
black and golden rod as a fine back- 
ground for the wrenches. 

The dimensions of the display board 
are 6 ft. x 2 ft., with which will be 
furnished attractive printed matter 
free. 


A strong point of these wrenches is 
the wire handle construction. The 
sockets are steel, machine turned 
from the solid bar and are broached 
accurately to size. The wire handles 
are of suitable size and grade of ma- 
terial to insure the best service and 
the sockets so fastened to the wire 
that they will neither turn nor loosen. 


Nu-Ex Fire Extinguisher 


The Nu-Ex Fire Appliance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, is marketing 
the Nu-Ex Fire Killer, which has re- 
centiy been approved by the Under- 
writers Laboratories of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and 
bears the label of the board. 

This extinguisher has been devel- 
oped with the desire to avoid defects 
growing out of the original pump type 
extinguisher, at the same time incor- 
porating in this machine some orig- 
inal Nu-Ex ideas, among which are: 
Automatic action which enables the 
operator to control the stream of 





Nu-La fire extinguisher 

liquid with accuracy as to distance, 
duration and direction. Simple con- 
struction, a needle valve being the 
only moving part. Instant determina- 
tion of pressure and amount of con- 
tents is assured by a pressure gage 
and sight slot in the side of the ex- 
tinguisher. 


MARBLE ARMS & Mre. Co., Gladston, 
Mich., publishes a book describing 
Marble’s specialties for sportsmen, 
showing campers’ axes, knives, gun 
cleaners, Nitro-solvent oil, hunting 
knives, weather and waterproof match 
boxes and compasses, gun sights and 
other specialties. There is also an 
honor roll of 17 men with the colors. 


Shaving Outfits for Men in 
Service 


The Durham-Duplex Razor Com- 
pany, 190 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., has prepared two shav- 
ing-toilet combinations, suitable for 
anyone, but peculiarly so with men in 
the service, afloat or ashore, any- 
where. 

The Durham-Duplex U. S. Kit in- 
cludes a Durham-Duplex Domino 
Razor with white American ivory 


handle, safety guard, stropping at- 
tachment and a package of three Dur- 
double 
rubberized 


edge blades, 
khaki cloth 


ham-Duplex 
packed in a 





Durham-Duplez U. 8S. toilet kit 


kit. The feature of this case is that 
extra pockets have been provided for 
the insertion of a tooth brush and 
paste, soap, shaving brush, trench 
mirror and comb or similar articles 
according to the preference of the 
individual, so as not to be overloaded 
with unnecessary articles. When 
filled and folded, with the assortment 
furnished, the kit measures approxi- 
mately 1 x 3 x 7 in. 

Another outfit longer made is the 
Durham-Duplex Domino Razor outfit, 
which contains one Durham-Duplex 
Domino Razor with white American 





Durham-Duplex Domino razor outfit 


ivory handle, safety guard, stropping 
attachment and a 50-c. package of 
six Durham-Duplex blades, put up in 
a neat, durable, red leather kit. 


Reading matter continues on page 100 
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The Nut Makes the Vise— 


in the same sense that character makes the man. 3 
If the vise nut is right, other things being equal, i 
the vise is right. % 




















R-W No. 430—Head or Side Vise 
Patented 







Richards-Wilcox 
Woodworking Vises 









are built around a cam-operating nut composed of only two i. 
pieces which form a working combination particularly powerful | 
and simple. The jaw is instantly adjustable to any width, the 
screw action continuous. The vise nut has no springs nor small i 







parts to get out of order or wear out. 





Made in three styles and sizes for all ordinary requirements. 


fi] | manera reese | fier 
ichardsWilcox Manufacturing (0 
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“Ahanger for any door that slides” 
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Lowell Waste Paper Baler 


The Lowell Baler Company, 501 
Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass., has 
further improved its patented waste 
paper baler. Waste balers, besides 
bei. a source of income, keep stores, 
etc., tidy and greatly reduce the fire 
hazard. To handle this class of ref- 
use, practically, it must be baled in 
compact form to transport it and cut 
down the freight charge. This baler 
requires about the same space as a 
barrel, but will hold the equivalent 
of say twelve barrels of such weight, 
the mass being subjected to a pressure 
of 3000 lb. There is a lever and com- 
pressing plunger which can be oper- 
ated by a boy. The statement is 
made that waste paper can be so 
graded as to yield from $12 to $50 


Lowell waste paper bale: 


per ton, which the average junk 
dealer pays but 20c. per cwt., or $2 
per ton. This baler is especially 
adaptable for stores, apartments, 
clubs, restaurants, factories, etc. The 
open door at side swings so as to per- 
mit an easy removal ef the bale. The 
baler, made of wood, in open slat style, 
allows the air to circulate after the 
bale is removed. It is made in three 
istyles: No. 1 baler, 75 lb. capacity, 
is 24 x 22 in. on the floor and 36 in 
high. No. 2, for 100-lb. bales, is 24 x 
22 x 53 in., and No. 3, 150-lb. capacity, 
24 x 27 x 53 in. in dimensions. 


Wall Gas Heater 


The Ironton Incandescent Light & 
Supply Company, Ironton, Ohio, man- 
ufacturers of gas stoves and ranges, 
are lamps and gas lighting appliances, 
has added to the line the Ironton Wall 
Heater, No. 17. It is constructed on 
the same principles as the Ironton 
bunsen heater line, and guaranteed to 
afford economical service, generating 
heat free from odor, soot and smoke. 
There are six bunsen tubes providing 
the necessary capacity to heat a large 
bathroom or average bedroom and 
hall. The linings are of solid polished 
aluminum which resists high heat tem- 
peratures, leaving the metal surfaces 
bright and untarnished. 

The body is thoroughly insulated 
with heavy asbestos board and a cold 
air current circulates entirely around 


it, keeping the outer portion cool and 
preventing injurious heat contact 
with the wall. The border is highly 
polished, finished in fine nickel plate, 


























Ironton wall gas heater 


and the flame protected by a heavy 
wire guard. The connections are so 
placed as to be adaptable for either 
new or old work. The outer dimen- 
sions are 16% x 24% in., size of back 
13% x 21%, and depth of back 4 in. 


Safety First Tea Kettle 


The “Safety First” Colonial, pat- 
ented, Cast Aluminum Tea Kettle, 
made by the Griswold Manufacturing 
Company, Erie, Pa., is provided with 
an intake between the spout and 
handle through which to refill a hot 
kettle without danger of scalding the 
hand. The kettle can be placed under 
a water faucet and refilled by pressing 
downward the black enameled wood 
knob which throws upward at a right 
angle the small hinged cover, the large 
lid remaining closed. 

The kettle, No. 8, is 9% in. diam. 
on the bottom and has a capacity of 
six quarts. Advantages mentioned 
pertaining to this entire line of cast 
aluminum ware are light weight, 
bright finish, purity of metal, solid 


first cast aluminum patented tea 


Safety ae 
ce e 


throughout and of non-poisonous char- 
acter, with no joints, seams, rivets or 
solder to loosen and, it is said, with 
proper use will not burn or scorch 
food, nor easily discolor. The inner 
sides of this line of cooking and 
kitchen utensils have a special hard 
tempered finish. 


Hardware Age 


From ‘‘Berlin’’ to ‘‘ Paris” 

Aladdin Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
‘will have no more “Berlin” kettles 
or saucepans. Instead they now have 
a name that means much to every 
loyal American—‘Paris.” 

Changing the name to “Paris” up- 
sets a custom that has been in vogue 
with manufacturers of cooking uten- 
sils for many years. Where these 
vessels, with their distinctive shape, 
ever got the name “Berlin,” no one 
seems to know. Aladdin Aluminum 
is the line manufactured by the Cleve- 
land Metal Products Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Stovoil 


The Superior Laboratories, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., manufacture “Stovoil” 
for application to stoves and ranges, 
which prevents corrosion and main- 
tains a bright, attractive appearance. 
The company, we are advised, is now 
in a position to accept orders for 
quantities ranging from one to 100 


Makes Your Stove Look Like New 


Stovoil for polishing and cleansing 


gross, shipments to be made within 
two days from receipt of order. The 
Superior Laboratories have been con- 
solidated with the Imperial Chemical 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., which 
greatly increased producing facilities. 


Catalogs 


The Sharples Separator Company, 
West Chester, Pa., has recently pub- 
lished a war time Separator catalog, 
describing the merits of the Sharpless 
Suction Feed Separator. A claim is 
made that this separator saves all the 
butter fat, (at least 10 lbs. per cow 
yearly over many other methods) 
skims clean at any speed and is easily 
cleansed, as there are no disks. 


The BRIDGEPORT CHAIN COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Catalog No. 1%. 
illustrating and describing complete 
lines of wire and flat metal chains, 
flat metal stampings and_ special 
shapes in round wire, including 8 
hooks, jump and split key rings, eye 
bolts, sprockets, snaps, hammock 
hooks, weledless hooks and eyes, § 
hooks and various special hooks, 
rings, swivel loops, connecting links, 
malleable attachments and_ wire 
springs in considerable variety. 


Reading matter continues on*pageJ102 
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HERE IS A FAST SELLER AT 
GOOD PROFIT TO YOU, 
DEALERS. NO OTHER 
DOOR BOLT LIKE IT! 


The Improved “Drawtite”’ 
Door Bolt No. 3596 





: ADE of malleable iron and 
arranged for attaching to end 
of single, double or parallel 


doors. It draws the doors tight together 
or against the building, making them 
weatherproof. 


When desired an ordinary padlock may 
be locked through hole shown in the 
draw-plate, thus preventing operation 
of bolt and insuring protection against 
theft and trespassing. Bolt cannot be 
removed when locked as it is securely 
held by invisible screw as shown by 
phantom in illustration. 

















Packed one bolt in box with catch 
and screws ready to apply. 
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ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 


HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS 
DANVILLE, ILL., U. S. A. 

















Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—The Fayetteville Hardware Company 
will move to new quarters in the Hight Building. 


MINERAL SPRINGS, ARK.—W. F. Collins has purchased an 
interest in’ the Henson Hardware Company. Catalogs re- 
quested on kerosene cook stoves and automobile accessories. 

SCRANTON, ARK.—The E, N. Thompson Company has suc- 
ceeded to the business of the Smith Trading Company. 

VAN BUREN, ARK.—The Hunts & Ayres Hardware & Fur- 
niture Company has disposed of its wholesale and retail 
stuck to the Mansfield Hardware Company, which requests 
catalogs on bicycles, hammocks and tents and poultry sup- 
plies. 

FLORENCE, COL Burgess & 
the Collar Hardware Company 
lery, sporting building 
furnaces. 

HILL, FLa.—Robert V. Merritt 
business here, dealing in the following lines, on which cata- 
logs are requested: Automobile accessories, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
fishing tackle, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware. 
kitchen cabinets, lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, and 
shelf hardware 

ADEL, GA.—The Shaw & Shaw stock has been purchased by 

T. Shaw. 

Macon, GA.—The Moore Hardware Company, which has 
taken over the stock of Moore & Handley, requests catalogs 
on buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns. 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, fishing tackle, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, prepared roofing, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, and sporting goods. 

WINDER, GAa.—A hardware store has been opened here by 
J. E. Callahan, carrying the following stock: Buggy whips, 
dog collars, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, oil cloth, poul- 
try supplies. prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves. shelf 
hardware, buggies and washing machines. Catalogs re- 
quested. 

JEROME, IDAHO.—L. C. Thompson has bought the hardware 
stock of the Daley Trounson Company. 

ARCOLA, ILL.—Julius Cappel has sold his stock to Doctor 
& Auer. 

BELVIDERE, ILL.—William W. 
the W. W. Ray stock, have added 
their stock. 

LEWISTON, ILL.—Guy A. Gratner has purchased the stock 
of John A. Cass and requests catalogs on churns. 

WYOMING, ILL.—The Moran-Kelly Company has disposed of 
its business to the Moran Hardware & Implement Company. 

CHEROKEE, Iowa.—The stock and business of I. H. Sellers 
have been taken over by R. P. Williams. 

EARLVILLE, IowA.—R. H. is the 
stock of Joseph Rayburn. 

PERRY, IowAa.—A. A. Roberts, who has started in business 
here, requests catalogs on the following: Automobile ac- 
cessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 
lars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized 
and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hard- 
ware, sporting goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies and wash- 
ing machines. 

STATE CENTER, Ilowa.—-Arthur W. West, successor to Schill- 
ing Bros., requests catalogs on a general line of hardware. 

Swea City, Ilowa.—R. R. Stockman has sold his stock to 
Johnson & Adams. The purchasers have remodeled the store 
and installed a new ceiling. They request catalogs on hard- 
ware, sporting goods and plumbing and heating materials. 

KANSAS CITY, KAN.—The Joseph Timmer Company has 
begun building a three-story building. 

MuscoTaH, KAN.—A. E. and A. G. Preston have leased the 
Cortelyou Building, into which they will move their stock. 
Catalogs requested on a general line of hardware. 

Bay CIty, MicH.—The Jennison Hardware Company, doing 
both a wholesale and retail business, has increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $300,000. The business was estab- 
lished in 1850. 

WINONA, MINN. 
Morrison Miller 


of 
on cut- 
roofing 


own the stock 
requested 


prepared 


Luther now 

Catalogs 
zoods, rope, paper, 
and 


CENTRE has commenced 


M 


Ray & Son, purchasers of 
automobile accessories to 


Lowe new owner of the 


Charles A. Risser sold his interest in the 
Hardware Company to A. A. Miller. A 
wholesale and retail stock is carried. 

BILox!, Miss.—The Combel Hardware Company has been 
reorganized and incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. 
The incorporators are U. S. Joachim, L. F. Janin, Jr., and 
W. O. Clark. 

CENTERTOWN, Mo. 
terest of his father, 
ware Company. He 
own name. 


the in- 
Hard- 
his 


W. G. Walker has purchased 
A. Walker, in the Walker & Son 
will continue the business under 
LA PLATA, Mo B. Turner succeeded Miles & 


Turner. - 


has 


LATHROP, Mo.—T. G. 
ware stock from C. E. 

BAKER, MontT.—The Baker Hardware Company has com- 
menced business here, with P. E. Hubbard as manager. A 
line of electrical and plumbing supplies has been added. 

LIVINGSTON, MOoONT.—The Carter-Renwick Company has 
opened a store here, dealing in buggy whips, gasoline en- 
gines, heavy farm implements, washing machines, wagons 
and buggies, pumps, etc. 

BRIDGETON, N. J.—Arnold M. Bauer has started in busi- 
ness at 44 South Laurel Street, where he will handle a 
stock of automobile accessories, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
hardware, cutlery, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, sewing machines, shelf hardware and 
sporting goods. Catalogs requested on hardware, sporting 
goods, bicycles and accessories. 

WALWoRTH, N. Y.—Allison Franks has taken over the 
stock of Charles Sammons. He requests catalogs on bicycles, 
paints, toys and games, and poultry supplies. 

N. D.—Jacob Heihn has 
Heinemeyer in the hardware 


Klepper has bought the Potter hard- 
Walker. 


ers’ 


purchased the interest 
and implement busi- 


3EULAH, 
of C. B. 
ness. 
D.—The is 
Brueger 
~The Home Supply & Hardware Company, 
Thirtieth Street, has been incorporated to 
deal in bathroom fixtures, children’s vehicles, electrical 
household specialties, heavy hardware, washing machines, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, etc. Catalogs requested on 
hardware and furniture. 

NASHVILLE, OHIO.—L. H. Castell, who has bought the 
hardware store of A. D. Castell & Son, requests catalogs on 
hardware. 


Williston 
Mercantile 


Company 
stock. 


Implement 
Company 


WILLISTON, N. 
purchaser of the 
OHIO, 
East 


LORAIN, 
1612-1614 


GLASSPORT, PA.—The Fabry Hardware Company has 
opened a store at 627 Monongahela Avenue and will carry a 
complete line of general hardware, paints, glass and house- 
furnishing goods. Catalogs requested on stoves, hardware 
and electrical supplies. 

GROVE CITy, PA.—Charles Clelland has purchased the in- 
terest of Mr. Eakin in the hardware firm of Glenn & Eakin. 
The concern will hereafter be known as Glenn & Clelland. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—William N. Brooks, 700 East West- 
moreland Street, requests catalogs on hardware and house- 
furnishings. 

WASHINGTON, Pa.—Parker & 
modeled the interior of their store at Street. 

Howakrp, S. D.—The stock of C. J. Henderson, consisting 
of builders’ hardware, churns, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies. iron beds, kitchen cabi- 
nets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, ranges ana 
cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
tin shop and washing machines has been bought by Sawyer, 
Tuttle & Sawyer. 

Iroquois, S. D.—E. W. Bottomley has bought the Clark 
hardware stock. In addition he will carry a line of fur- 
naces, plumbing materials and bathroom fixtures. Catalogs 
requested. 

OLIVET, Ss. D.—A hardware store has been opened here 
by W. F. Wagner, Jr., who requests catalogs on baseball 
goods, buggy whips, churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
fishing tackle, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, silverware, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

CELINA, TEx.—The Jones Hardware & Furniture Company 
has commenced business. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs.—George F. Freitag has opened a store 
at 3421 North Avenue. 

PEPIN, Wis.—W. O. Marcks has disposed of his interest 
in the hardware business of Marcks & Hawkinson to C. L. 
Von Haden. The Pepin Hardware & Implement Company is 
the new firm name. 

STONE LAKE, Wis.—Dickinson & Sons have been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000 to deal in automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime 
and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. 

Rep LopGk, Mont.—The Vlunkett Hardware & Plumbing 
Company is erecting a one-story building, 125 x 125 ft. The 
concern will carry a complete line of furniture, hardware, 
plumbing and heating material, automobile accessories, sport 
ing goods, paints and oils, crockery and glassware, lubricat- 
ing oils, refrigerators, linoleum, washing machines and elec- 
trical supplies, on which catalogs are requested. 


have recently re- 
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| UNIVERSAL 
Bread Maker 


UNIVERSAL 
Butter Merger and Churn 





UNIVERSAL 
Food Chopper 


UNIVERSAL 
Coffee Percolator 
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FULL PAGE McCALL’S MAGAZINE 








This full page ad appeared in the May McCall’s Magazine. It is 
one of a series to help you sell more UNIVERSAL Food Savers. 
Ask your jobber how to get UNIVERSAL Window Trims, Cut- 
outs and show cards that will connect your store with this adver- 
tising and the U. S. Government Food Conservation Campaign 
or write direct to us. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


NEW BRITAIN, - - - - CONN. 



































Vulcanizer and Patches 


The best rubber tube repairs ob- 
viously should conform to the shape 
and character of the injuries to be 
mended. Round patches are the best 
for punctures; long patches for cuts 
and tears. A strong feature of the 
1918 model of the Shaler 5-Minute 
Vulcanizer is its ability to make both 
round and oblong patches. 

The one-piece patch and heat unit 
consists of solid fuel, vulcanizing 


plate and patch of raw rubber, with 


Shaler 5-minute rubber patch vulcanizer, 
showing method of operation 
no fabric in the rubber to prevent it 
from stretching with the tube. There 
is a fresh clean vulcanizing surface 
for each repair. The rubber and fuel 
are protected against deterioration 
while in the dealers stock or in the 
tool box of an automob’ e. Six each 
of the oblong and round patch units 
go with each outfit. The Shaler 5- 


Type of round and oblong rubber patches 
accompanying the vulcanizer 


Minute Vulcanizer is substantially 
made of iron with ample strength to 
prevent breakage and is finished with 
a coat of rust-proof nickel. 

The outfit, consisting of vulcanizer 
and six each of the round and oblong 
patches and heat units, retails for 
$1.50. Extra patch units, either round 
or oblong, sell for 75¢ per doz. 


This outfit is made by the C, A. 
Shaler Company, Waupun, Wis., and 
ample quantities of advertising mat- 
ter will be supplied gratis on applica- 
tion. 


Berger Steel Unit Tire Rack 


The Berger Steel Unit Tire Rack, 
made by the Berger Mfg. Company, 
Canton, Ohio, is a convenience for ad- 
vantageously stocking automobile 
tires. It is made of open-hearth steel, 
with uprights of 14-gauge stock and 
horizontal bars on which to place the 
tires of one-piece 16-gauge steel with- 














Berger adjustable wnit Steel Rubber Tire 
vack 


out sharp edges or corners. Bolts 
fasten the different sections together, 
making a rigid yet portable rack. Bolt 
holes in the uprights provide vertical 
adjustment to accommodate various 
sizes of tires and possible changing 
conditions. At the top there is a shelf 
of 16-gauge steel to protect the tires 
from much of the dust and dirt. This 
system keeps tires where oil, dirt and 
grease will not depreciate them, which 
economizes floor space, saving time in 
handling and effectively displays the 
goods. These racks are built on the 
unit basis so they can be erected or 
taken apart quickly, and may be read- 


ily enlarged by adding other units 
when ever required. 


Rowboat Gasoline Motor 


The Caille Perfection Motor Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., has designed a 
moderately priced rowboat motor to 
retail at about $50, which is particu- 
larly adaptable for outings and vaca- 
tion purposes. The main character- 
istics of the Caille Liberty Drive 
Rowboat Motor is that being a tilt- 
ing motor it will propel the boat as 
long as the craft floats or the pro- 
peller touches the water. 

It is light, weighing but 50 lb., and 
may be disassembled into three parts: 
the motor proper, propeller shaft and 
propeller and the gasoline tank. The 
motor is intended to drive a rowboat 


Caille liberty rowboat motor 


even among weeds, through shallow 
water and over sunken logs or other 
obstacles,. where it is often difficult 
to use a motor. It supersedes a pair 
of oars and is, it is pointed out, as 
easy to attach, necessitating only slip- 
ping the bracket over the stern board 
and tightening the thumb screws. 
The propeller is so made and installed 
that weeds slip off; there is a re- 
movable fuel tank which can be filled 
in a boat house or at home, if desired. 
There is a direct drive from the 
motor to the propeller without gears 
of couplings, which cuts out lost mo- 
tion. The boatman can run up on a 
sloping beach after getting a good 
start for the shore, beach the boat, 
stop the motor and lift the propeller 
clear, thus enabling the occupants to 
land without wetting the feet. 


Reading matter continues on page 106 
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HE big retail tackle successes of this country 
have a conspicuous association with this 
famous trademark. When you start with 

Abbey & Imbrie Tackle you start right—with all 

the quality factors, the prestige factors, and tHe 

volume factors lined up in your favor. 





When you continue from year to year with 
Abbey & Imbrie Tackle you have identified your- 
self with the strongest and healthiest growth- 
elements in the history of all tackle selling. 





Let us establish a closer and more 
helpful point of contact with you. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


DIVISION OF BAKER, MURRAY & IMBRIE, Inc. 


15-17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
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Auto Luggage Holder 


Hendricks & Welsh, Pasadena, Cal., 
are marketing the “H & W” diamond- 
hitch luggage holder, patent pending, 
for automobiles. It may be fastened 
to the running board, using the army 
hitch, weighs 4 oz. complete, can be 
attached instantly without tools, and 
is adjustable for each size and shape 
of a pack. It is only necessary to 
spin the metal loops in the stationary 
sockets to make it available. There 





FIG I. 
H & W luggage holder in operation 


are two strong adjustable straps with 
each set, no brackets or clamps being 
used, and the entire pack may be 
readily slipped into an ordinary coat 
pocket. Some of the points for it 
claimed by the manufacturers are 
that it prevents slipping. It has been 
tested over rough mountain roads, 
especially on California automobile 
stage lines. All that shows of the 
loops when not in use are the small 
nickeled or black heads about the 
equivalent in size of a coin quarter 
on the running board. It is said there 
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Loop through which to run the straps 


holding luggage to running board 


are motorists who use as many as 
three on a board to help carry extra 
long packs. It is also adaptable for 


motor boats and airplanes. 


The H & W earrier is finished in 
both nickel plate and black enamel. 
The larger illustration shows the 
method of attaching the loops at each 
end to the running board, while the 
sectional view of the loop indicates 
how it is held securely by a threaded 
nut and lock washer. The letter 
“A” shows a threaded steel loop to 
screw into “B” in use; “B,” head of 
stationary threaded socket; “C,’’ web 
strap with buckle, and “D,” web strap 
as it is connected with the circle 


strap “C.” 


Gasoline ‘‘ Fillometer ” 


The Apex Electric Mfg. Company, 
1410 West Forty-ninth Street, Chi- 
eago, Ill., offers the Fillometer for 
determining the amount of gasoline in 
a tank. It is a convenient device for 


easily and accurately determining the 
existing supply of gasoline at any 
given time. This gage is introduced 
into the gas tank under the cushion 
of a Ford car and it projects to the 
edge of the seat for instantaneous in- 
spection. The portion of it in the 
tank is equipped with a cork float 
which operates a gage dial at the seat 
edge end. The dial has plainly en- 
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Spark Plug Cleaner 


The Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, has devised the 
Champion Minute Spark Plug 
Cleaner, which operates automatically 
and quickly. It consists of a glass 
tube, in which there are 50 loose, 
hardened steel needles. One end of 
the tube is open and is fitied with a 
rubber bushing into which a spark 





graved figures indicating 2, 4, 6, 8 
and 10 gal., thereby showing precisely 
at a glance and at any time the con- 
tents of the gasoline tank. After 


plug may be screwed in exactly the 
same way as it is attached to the 
cylinder of a motor. 

In use the tube should be half filled 
with gasoline, the plug sc:ewed into 
the bushing, after which it may be 
shaken energetically for a minute or 
so, when the plug will be cleansed. 

The operation of shaking the tube 
starts the needles in motion, when 
they constantly peck away at the 
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Fillometer or gasoline tank gage P 
installation it becomes a permanent me 
fixture, as it fits securely into the RS 
reservoir opening. There is a hinged ae 
cap over the dial which prevents &> 
evaporation and at the same time ex- RE 
cludes dust or dirt of any kind. ‘ante $2 

To replenish the tank, after reach- pe > 
ing a gas supply anywhere, at home La | 
or on the road, it is only necessary ED - 
to lift the cap, which has an opening 2 
to receive a standard gas tank nozzle 
and connects the nozzle attached to ; F 
the supply. A driver need not leave c 
the seat; merely tilt the lid. The 
dial indicates distinctly the amount 








in gallons of gasoline with the dial 
lower than the seat level. 

The gage is made of substantial 20- 
gage steel and has a black, rust- 
proof finish. It can be easily inserted 
and is always ready to record the 
amount of gasoline on hand. It is 
listed at $2.25 each, 


Sectional view of cleaner 
inner surface of the plug, where car- 
bon has accumulated. Every time a 
needle point touches the carbon a part 
of it is loosened, and with the needles 
working simultaneously the carbon 
deposit is soon detached. 

While the needles are cutting loose 
the carbon the gasoline floods it away 
and dissolves the accumulation of oil, 
thus leaving the spark plug as when 
new, making a short, clean operation 
of what usually is long, dirty and dis- 
tasteful. With this device the plugs 
need not be taken apart, soaked in a 
solvent and scraped to remove the 
carbon in the usual irritating way. 


Accessories Catalog 
The King Hardware Company, 53 


Imperial Compression 
Couplings 


The Imperial compression coupling 
is handled by Homer F. Livermore, 
Inc., 85 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
It is made up in a variety of forms, 
such as single and double unions, el- 
bows and tees, being extremely con- 
venient in connection with small tubes 
3/16 in. to % in. diameter, particu- 
larly on automobiles. It is only neces- 
sary to put the nut _ the tube, insert Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga., has 
the tapered thimble ‘nto the end of i...4q an illustrated catalog of 300 

") pages, 6 x 9 in., describing automobile 

(Nut (Sieove ua | and motorcycle accessories and equip- 

Teh mos ment generally, from absorbers 

me (shock) to zig-zag rules. A helpful 

feature is parcel post information, 

regulations and mail rates. There are 

26 pages of index covering the large 

assortment. The company also whole- 

sales a large line of general hardware 

in addition to automobile accessories. 

With the catalog there is a net price 

list giving prices exclusively for 
dealers. 


- Compression couplings 


the tube, engage the threads and make 
snug with a wrench. The joint is thus 
made tight and strong, and expanding 
tool or soldering outfit is necessary. 
This concern also has a line of Im- 
perial shut-offs, gasoline cocks, grease 
cups, ete. 














